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Geographical Names in Ottawa County 
Tueo. H. Scuerrer 


T IS some time since the writer last had residence in Ottawa 

county; so many years, in fact, that when we visited Delphos 
recently we found young people in the high school whose dads and 
mothers had listened to our words of wisdom when we were in 
charge of the same institution. At this former time a young lady 
in the schools suggested something which we haven’t quite forgot- 
ten in all these years—an investigation into the sources of the 
geographical names in the county. 

Having since then had opportunity at times to follow up the mat- 
ter, by way of mental recreation, we have found it most interesting, 
and trust that our relation of some of the details will interest at 
least those who are familiar with the scenes and places to be con- 
sidered. The recording of these things will seem the more worth 
while if, perchance, it stimulates an interest in like research in 
other communities of the state. For much really valuable local 
history of the early settlement and development of a region is lost 
unless recorded before the first generation of pioneers, or their im- 
mediate descendants, have passed from the stage. Already are the 
years three score and ten since the first actual home builders found 
their way up into the lower valleys of the Smoky Hill and the 
Solomon. For, away off under the dome of the national capitol, 
about that time, a group of men, in heated controversy over state 
rights, started something when they threw down the gauntlet of 
squatter sovereignty to the free and courageous. 

In the near background of this period of first settlement are the 
frontier traders and trappers, who outfitted for their trips and dis- 
posed of their catches at Missouri river points. Still earlier were 
the French of like pursuits, who, under concessions from the gover- 
nor of the greater Louisiana, were the first to come up the streams 
of central Kansas to take beaver and to traffic with the Indians. 
Each of these groups of trader-trappers had something to do with 
the naming of our streams. But, unless their trails were crossed by 
an adventurer or explorer who kept a journal, some of the names 
did not stick. 

For some of the historical information, of local character, the 
writer can vouch from his personal knowledge of things. Much 
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more we gleaned from conversations or correspondence with a few 
of the homestead settlers who were among the first on the ground. 
The data of broader historical scope we gathered in the Library 
of Congress during several short periods of residence in the national 
capital. 

The writer, having lived for some years now in a state that is all 
shot to pieces with Indian names, considers it fortunate that the 
part of the map we are dealing with in this sketch has only three 
or four such designations. For sometimes when we come to analyze 
the term which the local people fondly believe means “Babbling 
Brooks,” or “Sky-blue Moonbeams,” it is found to designate the 
“Place-Where-the-Buffalo-Had-a-Fit,” or something equally pro- 
saic. The name “Ottawa” is derived from a word which signifies 
“to trade,” “to buy and sell.” In early traditional times and also 
during the historic period the Ottawa Indians were noted among 
their neighbors as intertribal traders. The national emblem of the 
tribe was the moose. 

The Ottawas were first visited by Champlain in 1615 on Georgian 
bay, where they were picking huckleberries. In the next century 
they are known to have migrated considerably in bands, some 
settling in southern Wisconsin, northeastern Illinois, and along Lake 
Erie. They took part in all the Indian wars of their region up to 
1812. Pontiac, a chief in “Pontiac’s War,” 1763, was a member of 
the Ottawa tribe. 

By treaty of August 30, 1831, made at Miami bay, in Lake Erie, 
four bands of Ottawa Indians dwelling along the Maumee river and 
its tributaries, in Ohio, ceded their lands to the United States and 
were moved to a tract of which the present Ottawa, Kan., is about 
the center. This tract was about eleven miles square. In June, 
1862, they ceded these lands back to the government, and under 
the conditions of the treaty then made, the tribal relations were 
to be dissolved in five years and the Ottawas to become citizens 
of the United States. 

The right of the Kanza Indians to the lands now comprised in 
Ottawa county was recognized by the United States government 
in its treaties, the first of which was made in 1815. By a second 
treaty, at St. Louis in 1825, this tribe ceded to our government all 
their lands lying north of the Kansas-Arkansas watershed and west 
to the headwaters of the Smoky Hill and Solomon forks, except a 
tract thirty miles wide beginning twenty leagues west of the mouth 
of the Kansas river (near the mouth of Soldier creek) and running 
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west through the lands ceded. This long and comparatively narrow 
strip included approximately townships 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 south, gov- 
ernment survey, covering thus all the present Ottawa county. 

On January 14, 1846, at the “Methodist mission in the Kansas 
country,” the Kanza tribe ceded to the United States 2,000,000 
acres, beginning at the east end of the above strip, including its 
entire width of thirty miles and running west for quantity. This 
cession included part of Ottawa county to be, but as insufficient 
timber for the use of the Kanza was found to exist in the part of 
the strip that was left them, the provisions of the treaty were made 
to cover the entire strip to its western limit, and a new reservation, 
about twenty miles square, was given to the Kanza Indians in the 
region of Council Grove. 

Thus the simple red man (very simple) disposed of his Ottawa 
county hunting grounds, and thereafter received his rations of beef 
more or less regularly from the generous hand of Uncle Sam. The 
Council Grove reserve was diminished by treaty in 1859, and in 
the period between 1873 and 1880 the lands of the reserve were all 
sold, the Indians having been removed to the Indian territory on 
a small reservation bordering the Arkansas river on the east, where 
it enters the territory from Kansas. 

A little history of the organization of Ottawa county may prove 
interesting here. In the Council Journal, Kansas territorial legis- 
lature, special session, 1860, February 25, we read in part: 

House bill No. 420, “An act to provide for the organization of the counties of 
Republic, Shirley and Wade,” was taken up, and, by consent, “Ottawa” was in- 
serted instead of “Wade,” and the bill was read third time, and the vote stood 
as follows: Yeas—12; nays—none. 

In the House Journal, morning session, February 27, 1860, we 
read in part: 

House bill No. 420, “An act to provide for the organization of the counties 
of Republic, Shirley, and Wade,” was taken up, and, on motion of Mr. Pierce, 
the House concurred in the amendments of the Council. 

At the evening session, February 27, which was the last day of 
the special session, the following message was received from the 
governor: 

Executive Orrics, K. T., 
February 27, 1860. 
To the House of Representatives: I have this day approved House bills 
. “An act establishing and organizing the counties of Republic, Shirley, 


and Ottawa, and to define the boundaries thereof.” . . 
Respectfully, (Signed) S. Mepary. 
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In the General Laws of Kansas territory, 1860, we find the text 
of this bill: 
Cuaprer XLIII 


Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of Kansas: 


Secrion 1. . . . and the territory composed of townships nine, ten, eleven 
and twelve south, in ranges one, two, three, four, and five west of the sixth 
principal meridian, shall constitute the county of Ottawa. 

Sec. 2. The following-named persons are hereby appointed commissioners 
for the aforementioned counties, to wit: . . . for the county of Ottawa, 
R. C. Whitney, Henry Martin, and —— Branch, of Pike creek. 

It will be noted that the county barely escaped being named 
“Wade.” The selection of “Ottawa” instead was probably a com- 
promise on a neutral name; for the same day on which the organiza- 
tion bill was introduced, the governor had sent in his veto of a bill 
prohibiting slavery in Kansas. Now, Benjamin F. Wade, for whom 
it was sought to name the county, was a fiery antislavery senator 
from Ohio, who fought the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854 and the 
Lecompton constitution of 1858. He was also a strong opponent of 
fugitive slave laws. : 

Though Ottawa county was thus defined and described by the 
legislature of 1860, it was not formally organized until 1866. At the 
first election, in this year, Minneapolis was chosen as the county 
seat. Ayersburg had been designated by the governor as temporary 
county seat. 


Ortcin or Names Appiiep To Orrawa County STREAMS 


Coming now to the geographical names of more local application, 
we find ourselves in deep water at once—figuratively speaking—for 
the Solomon is not that kind of a stream. We know that this river 
was formerly the Nipahela (Ne-pah-ha-la) , meaning in the language 
of the Kanza Indians “water-on-a-hill.” This we had directly from 
an educated tribesman who used to roam the valley as a boy. The 
designation also appears occasionally on the older maps or journals 
as the “Nepaholla river.” The name originated from the peculiar 
situation of the Great Spirit Spring, along the river’s course near 
the present site of Cawker City. 

This name, however, did not stick, and we are left in some doubt 
as to the origin of the newer term “Solomon.” The first recorded 
reference to the stream under this name is in the Expeditions of 
Capt. Zebulon M. Pike, entry of date September 23, 1806. He re- 
ferred to the stream as Solomon’s Fork, and as Solomon’s Fork it 
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usually appears on the earlier maps up to about the time the terri- 
tory was admitted as a state. Sometimes it is given as Solomon's 
river. 

There can be little doubt that the name was given the river by 
the French traders and trappers who were in the country in the years 
just preceding Pike’s expedition; for they gave designations to other 
streams of the region, two of these partly within the present limits 
of Ottawa county. The name Solomon was fairly common among 
these people at that time, as we may note from a perusal of some of 
the journals of the early explorers. John C. McCoy, who came to 
the Kansas country as early as 1830, states in a letter written about 
fifty years later: “My impression is that a man named Solomon, 
connected with a company of early Rocky Mountain trappers, was 
either lost or robbed by the Indians on that stream.” 

Our own impression is, however, that the name does not perpetu- 
ate the glory of the mighty Prince of Israel, but that it had a more 
humble origin, in the character of the waters of the stream itself. 
This for two reasons: First, that no other natural feature of the 
region was given a personal designation at that early day; and, 
second, that the French had called two other streams of the regions 
the Grande Saline (Saline river) and the Little Saline (Salt creek) 
on account of the properties of their waters. Therefore we may be 
pardoned for expressing our belief that Pike, an Englishman, wrote 
the word “Solomon” in his journal from confusing it with the spoken 
French word “salement,” pronounced almost identically the same, 
sa-le-man. This is the adverbial form of a word meaning “dirty.” 
So there you are! Good-by, old swimmin’ hole! 

To relieve this tense situation somewhat, we will quote Pike’s en- 
tries in his Expeditions for the days he spent in Ottawa county—the 
first recorded account touching the territory. The year is 1806. 

September 18th. Marched at our usual hour, and at twelve o'clock halted 
at a large branch [Saline river] of the Kans, [Smoky Hill] which was strongly 
impregnated with salt. This day we expected the people of the village 
[Pawnee] to meet us. We marched again at four o’clock. Our route being 
over a continued series of hills and hollows, we were until eight at night before 
we arrived at a small dry branch [of Salt creek]. It was nearly ten o'clock 
before we found any water. Commenced raining a little before day. Distance, 
25 miles. 

September 19th. It having commenced raining early, we secured our bag- 
gage and pitched out tents. The rain continued without any intermission the 
whole day, during which we employed ourselves in reading the Bible, Pope’s 
Essays, and in pricking on our arms with India ink some characters, which will 
frequently bring to mind our forlorn and dreary situation, as well as the 
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happiest days of our life. In the rear of our encampment was a hill, on which 
there was a large rock, where the Indians kept a continual sentinel, as I 
imagine, to apprise them of the approach of any party, friends or foes, as 
well as to see if they could discover any game on the prairies. [The Indians 
referred to here were some of Pike’s scouts. The camp on this day was, ac- 
cording to the editor of Pike’s Expeditions, on one of the small branches of 
Salt creek near the present site of Ada. The crossing of the Saline river at 
noon of the previous day was somewhere in the vicinity of Culver.] 

September 20th. It appearing as if we possibly might have a clear day, I 
ordered our baggage spread abroad to dry; but it shortly after clouded up and 
commenced raining. The Osage sentinel discovered a buffalo on the prairies, 
upon which we dispatched a hunter on horseback in pursuit of him, also some 
hunters out on foot; and before night they killed three buffalo, some of the 
best of which we brought in and jerked or dried by the fire. It continued 
showery until afternoon, when we put our baggage again in a position to dry, 
and remained encamped. The detention of the doctor and our Pawnee am- 
bassador began to be a serious matter of consideration. [They had been sent 
ahead to the Pawnee village on the morning of the 14th.] 

Sunday, September 21st. We marched at eight o’clock, although there was 
every appearance of rain, and at eleven o’clock passed a large creek, remark- 
ably salt. [This is Pike’s Little Saline river, now Salt creek.] Stopped at one 
o’clock on a fresh branch of the salt creek. Our interpreter having killed an 
elk, we sent out for some meat, which detained us so late that I concluded it 
best to encamp where we were, in preference to running the risk of finding no 
water. . . . Distance, 10 miles. [We omit here an account of trouble with 
one of the Indian scouts.] 

September 22nd. We did not march until eight o’clock, owing to the in- 
disposition of Lieutenant Wilkinson. At eleven waited to dine. Light mists 
of rain, with flying clouds. We marched again at three o’clock, and continued 
our route 12 miles [probably by mistake for 2 miles] to the first branch of 
the Republican Fork. [There are some errors in Pike’s map. He probably 
refers here to a branch of the Solomon, near the Glasco-Simpson district.] 
Met a Pawnee hunter, who informed us that the chief had left the village 
the day after the doctor arrived, with 50 or 60 horses and many people, and 
had taken his course to the north of our route; consequently we had missed 
each other. He likewise informed us that the Tetaus [Comanches] had re- 
cently killed six Pawnees, the Kans had stolen some horses, and a party of 
300 Spaniards had lately been as far as the Sabine; but for what purpose 
unknown. Distance, 11 miles. 

September 23rd. Marched early and passed a large fork of the Kans 
{Smoky Hill] river, which I suppose to be the one generally called Solomon’s. 
One of our horses fell into the water and wet his load. Halted at ten o’clock 
on a branch of this fork. We marched at half past one o’clock, and encamped 
at sundown, on a stream [Buffalo creek] where we had a great difficulty to 
find water. We were overtaken by a Pawnee, who encamped with us. He 
offered his horse for our use. Distance, 21 miles. [It may be noted here 
that Pike counted distance mainly by his watch—so many miles per hour 
of march.] 
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This gets Pike out of Ottawa county and across the Solomon, 
so we will follow him no further. 

The Saline river and Salt creek, thus accounted for in connection 
with the naming of the Solomon, did not appear on any map under 
their present names until the settling-up period of territorial days. 
“Salt creek,” instead of “Little Saline,” first appears on Mitchell’s 
map in 1859. The “Grand Saline,” “Saline Fork,” “Great Saline 
Fork” is shown first as the “Saline river,” on Ream’s map of Kan- 
sas, 1865. 

The stream now known as Chapman creek was first recognized 
under its Indian name, “Nishcoba,” as it appears on Eastman’s 
Indian reserve map, 1854. A more nearly correct spelling of the 
word is Ni-skoba or Ni-skopa, meaning “Crooked Water.” We 
may note here that the first syllable “ni” (water) appears also in 
the Ni-pahela (Solomon river) and in the Ni-obrara river. The 
equivalent Siouan or Dakotan form is “mi-ni,” as in Minihaha and 
Minitonka. 

On Whitman and Searl’s map, 1856, the designation Chapman’s 
creek is first used, and thereafter the stream was known by that 
name, except that on two other maps of practically the same date 
it appears as “Sycamore creek.” This botanical name, though it 
may be correctly applied, apparently did not find favor. But who 
was Chapman? So far we have not been able to connect up any 
man of that name with the early settlement of the stream’s lower 
course, in Dickinson county. 

Pipe creek has probably shared the fate of many another geo- 
graphical feature whose original designation has been carelessly 
handled by the chartographer or copying clerk. There is a current 
impression that the stream was originally called Pike creek in honor 
of the explorer, who camped, however, on Salt creek, west of the 
Solomon. At any rate we have noted that in the General Laws of 
Kansas territory, February, 1860, a Mr. Branch of “Pike creek” 
was appointed one of the first three commissioners of the newly 
created Ottawa county. This was probably E. W. Branch, who 
had come into the county the previous spring. Mitchell’s map of 
that year, on the other hand, has the name “Pipe creek” for the 
stream. Therefore, if there was an error in listing or copying the 
word it dated from the very beginning, and has been perpetuated 
ever since, for the creek does not appear on any earlier map than 
Mitchell’s, 1859. 
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A post office named Pipe Creek was established June 24, 1874. 
This office was discontinued September 30, 1898. The first post- 
master was Edwin Colton. 

Some of the pioneers who traveled or freighted by ox team must 
have had trouble at the Coal creek fords, for this stream first ap- 
pears on the map (W. J. Keeler, 1866) as “Hard-Crossing creek.” 
Concerning the change of name, we have the following from J. J. 
Jenness, prominent in the pioneer history of the county: 

Coal creek was originally called Hard Crossing, but in 1864 or 1865 a man 
by the name of Gladden, living on the headwaters of the creek, discovered a 
small vein of coal about six inches thick. He took a sample to Junction City. 
then the nearest town of any importance, and endeavored to organize a coni- 
pany to prospect. In this he failed; but in order to keep the thing before the 
public, he went to the land office at Junction City and succeeded in getting 
the name changed, on the government map, to Coal creek. 

Coal Creek post office was established October 3, 1866, with Jas. 
L. Ingersoll as the first postmaster. 

Sand creek trickles, sometimes flows, over a stream bed whose 
nature has given this watercourse its name. In places the ripples 
are clear enough that one can see the bottom and find proof of this 
condition—which is rather unusual in a prairie stream. Before the 
country was settled up the antelope came there to drink, and as 
“Antelope creek” the stream was first known to the pioneers. We 
find it thus represented on Colton’s map, 1867, on Johnson’s map, 
1870, and on Cram’s map in 1872. On a revised edition of the lat- 
ter, appearing in 1876, the designation “Sand creek” is first used. 
Why the name was changed, after it had been on record for nearly 
ten years, we have not been able to learn. 

Concerning the naming of Lindsey creek there is some difference 
of opinion. Mrs. 8. B. Chapman, who, with her husband, settled in 
the valley just below the mouth of this stream in 1863, wrote me 
some time ago as follows: “A man by the name of Lindsey took a 
claim before the Civil War, running from Lindsey creek east. His 
home was on the creek. All who took claims were run out by the 
Indians at the commencement of the war.” 

On the other hand, we find in Cutler’s voluminous History of 
Kansas, published in 1883, pertinent matter of interest on this 
subject: 

In 1857-1858 the hunters and trappers who visited Solomon valley gave names 
to many of its creeks. For some unexplained reason these wayfarers left a 


wagonload of plunder behind them, just above Minneapolis, for the ownership 
of which a lawsuit was subsequently tried in the district court, at Junction 
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City. Judging from the evidence there produced the “gentlemen” who gave 
Fisher, Lindsey, Brown, and Chriss creeks their names, were not the most 
savory morsels of humanity in the world. Most of the names of these Solomon 
valley creeks have since been changed—in respect to the living. 

We may reconcile these two accounts of the man Lindsey by as- 
suming that he “stuck around” for a while subsequent to the events 
just narrated, and tried to hold a piece of land on the creek. This 
appears reasonable from the fact that his name came to be asso- 
ciated with the stream, while the wanderers Fisher, Brown, and 
Chriss lost out on their geographic designations. “Lindsey creek” 
first appears on Keeler’s map in 1866. 

We have made diligent effort to locate the court records to which 
Cutler evidently had access, but have met with no success. Prob- 
ably they have long since been destroyed. 

Flowing through the southeastern part of the county and nosing 
into the Solomon not far above the place where the latter joins 
the Smoky Hill, is a stream called Buckeye creek. We have had 
no opportunity to explore this stream in search of the buckeye 
bush, but have been told on good authority that it does not grow 
there. Several types of tree and shrub—as the buckeye, hickory, 
and sycamore—which are to be found in the Permian limestone dis- 
trict as far west as eastern Dickinson county, disappear when we 
enter the Dakota sandstone belt of central Kansas. 

We are left, then, to assume that Buckeye creek was so called 
by some of the pioneers who had come from the Buckeye state— 
Ohio. In the history from which we have quoted above, Cutler 
states that: “In June, 1855, a party from Ohio explored the Solo- 
mon valley with a view to locating a colony, but were deterred by 
Indian scares and by the fact that the Kansas river was found to 
be not navigable.” John Riordan, who settled on or near the creek 
in 1859, says that it bore the name Buckeye at that time. 

Keeler’s map, 1866, is the first to give the stream a name— 
Buckeye creek. Colton’s map, appearing the following year, changes 
it a little to “Buck Eye creek.” The next transformation of the 
work was evidently the work of a susceptible young copying clerk 
whose thoughts were busy with dimples and lace bonnets; for he 
wrote it down “Blue Eye Creek.” Johnson’s map, 1870, is respon- 
sible for this bit of romance. Two years later Cram’s atlas goes 
him one better, by calling the little brook “Blue Eye river.” He 
corrects his mistake, however, in his revised atlas of 1876, and since 
that time the stream has been plain Buckeye creek. One of the 
municipal townships of the county has been given the same name. 
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Rand, McNally & Company’s map, 1879, is apparently the first 
publication to recognize, and record the local names of three of the 
smaller streams of the county. These are Table Rock creek (flow- 
ing into the Saline from the south, between Tescott and Culver), 
Mortimer creek, and Yockey creek, the latter two tributaries of the 
Solomon, from the east, just above Delphos. 

Table Rock is no more, but before it fell from the attacks of van- 
dals it had perpetuated its name in the stream which flows close by, 
in the eastern edge of Lincoln county. 

Yockey creek perpetuates the memory of Levi Yockey, whose 
homestead cabin once stood on the bank of this stream somewhat 
less than a mile west of the present site of Delphos. The few who 
still remember the location can trace the foundation of the old log 
structure and that of the pioneer schoolhouse which was near it. 

The groves of timber on Mortimer creek, about two miles farther 
up the Solomon valley, still shelter the home of David Mortimer, 
who came to the county in 1865. These groves once witnessed serious 
Indian troubles, but the writer remembers them only as the happy 
hunting grounds of unforgettable vacation days. 

Dry creek, which doesn’t flow into the Solomon about two miles 
south of Delphos, and Henry creek, which sometimes does run 
through the city limits, are streams that occasionally appear on the 
maps. As to the former, we need offer no explanation of the origin 
of its name. Henry creek may have been named for Henry Stelter, 
a pioneer, whose home was on the edge of the stream just south of 
Delphos. But David Mortimer, mentioned above, thinks the name 
dates back to an earlier settler who lived there for a time before 
the lands were surveyed, and who was driven out by the Indians. 
In this connection we may note that one of the municipal townships 
of the county also bears the name “Henry.” 

Other small streams of the county are only branches of the creeks 
already accounted for, and have merely a local interest that will 
not, in the scope of this article, warrant inquiry into the origin of 
their names. 


OricIn or Names Appuiep To Orrawa County Towns 
As a preliminary to discussing the origin of names applied to 
towns in Ottawa county, or anywhere else for that matter, we may 
say that such names usually originate with the establishment of a 
post office at the place designated. Now, the naming of a post office, 
or a Pullman car, is anybody’s game so long as the alphabet holds 
out. We have never been able to fix responsibility for the atrocious 
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combinations of letters that appear on some of the cars, but with 
the post offices we have fared better. Not that we object to any of 
our home county names—understand! We are lucky to have a list 
of good and worthy ones. If they were not such they could be 
changed, for all names of towns in our basic language are feminine. 

A letter or petition from local residents requesting the federal 
government to establish a post office in their community, may or 
may not suggest a name for the new geographical location. When a 
name is offered, the officials in charge of such matters usually adopt 
it, though they reserve the right to reject fool names, or one that is 
so nearly like another in the same state that confusion might arise 
in routing the mails. If no name is suggested in the petition, an 
official or clerk in the Washington office used to take it upon himself 
to call the place after some friend, or perhaps a person of high rank 
in his estimation. Sometimes, however, the name has proved to be 
too rank to suit the community concerned, wherefore in more recent 
years the federal office has adopted the slogan “Give us a name or 
you don’t get the mail bag,” or words to that effect. 

With these necessary preliminaries, we will try to discover who’s 
who and what’s what as pertains to a dozen or more names of 
towns in Ottawa county. 

“Minneapolis” is an Indian-Greek combination—Mini (water), 
apolis (city), therefore, “City of Waters.” Good, so far as it goes! 
We drank from the old town well many years and found that it 
satisfies. 

As to the local use of the word, we have it on the authority of the 
late Frank Rees, who may have been present at the christening, that 
the name for the future county seat was suggested by Captain 
Pierce, who had come to the county from Minneapolis, Minn. 
Everybody came from somewhere in those days. The homestead 
of Capt. A. D. Pierce was a mile or so below the present site of 
Sumnerville station, at a fording place on the Solomon which still 
bears his name. At one time, in June, 1869, an Indian raid ex- 
tended as far down the valley as his place; but the marauders were 
beaten off by the homesteader, with the able assistance of another 
pioneer—Ben Markley. 

The Pierce family evidently did not remain to enjoy the peace 
and prosperity that later came to the Solomon valley, for, after the 
death of the captain, survivors of that name appear to have left 
the country. 

Although Ottawa county had been legally established in 1860, it 
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was nat formally organized until six years later. At the time of 
its establishment Ayersburg had been designated by the governor 
as the temporary county seat; but at the first election held in the 
county, November, 1866, the community center of Minneapolis was 
chosen instead. A post office was established at the latter place on 
January 13, 1868. Elijah Smith, who was afterwards identified with 
the business interests of the new town, was the first postmaster. 
Minneapolis appeared on a state map for the first time in 1870. 

Ayersburg, to which reference has been made above, was the 
cabin of Seymour Ayers, on Lindsey creek, between the present high- 
way bridge and the mouth of the stream. As legally constituted, 
it had been the county seat for more than six years. A post office 
of that name was established on July 16, 1864, the same date on 
which Bennington post office was created. These two, then, were 
the first post offices in the county. 

The first postmaster at Ayersburg was John C. Boblett, who, ac- 
cording to report, dealt out the postal cards at a cabin somewhat 
nearer the present site of Minneapolis than the home of Seymour 
Ayers on Lindsey creek. The latter, however, succeeded to the post- 
mastership on September 12, 1865. From the recollections of Mrs. 
Frank Rees, Ayers used to ride to Solomon once or twice a week to 
supply the neighbors with their news of the outside world. After 
serving in this capacity until July 5, 1867, he was succeeded by 
Thomas Waddell, who held the office until it was changed in name 
to Lindsey the next year. “Ayersburg” appears on Keeler’s map, 
1866-1867, and on Colton’s map, 1867, but on no map published later. 

The Ayers family afterwards moved to a farm on Pipe creek, on 
which, or near which, the Ayers schoolhouse, district No. 10, stood 
in later years. The old stone schoolhouse has been replaced by 
another which bears the name of Woodsdale. 

The original townsite of Lindsey was less than a mile from the 
proposed Ayersburg, and the history of the two efforts to establish a 
community center is practically the same—early rivalry to hold 
there the county seat designated by the governor at the creation of 
the county. As we have noted, however, Minneapolis was chosen 
in the election of 1866. 

A post office was established at Lindsey on July 7, 1868, Harvey 
Markel (Markley?) being appointed postmaster. When the writer 
first saw the place, in October 1879, this office was in the old hotel 
or stage tavern which stood at the first corner south of the Lindsey 
creek bridge. It was then the home of the Best family and Mrs. 
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Best’s second husband, O. B. Potter. The schoolhouse, “Dickie” 
Knight’s blacksmith shop, two or three old shacks, and a number of 
cellars were all that remained of the former aspirant for county- 
seat honors. In later years the school, the blacksmith shop, and the 
post office were reéstablished at the railroad crossing a half mile 
farther south, where Lindsey is still on the map. 

If the man Lindsey, who once claimed the creek for his own, was 
the type of “gentleman” Cutler pictures him in his historical refer- 
ence, perhaps his hoodoo thwarted the efforts of the settlers to build 
on this stream a city of destiny. On the other hand, the shades of 
the gallant Pike, who fell at York in the defense of his country, may 
have assisted in the establishment of a town at the mouth of a 
stream evidently intended to be named for him. 

We have not been able to learn definitely just why the original 
post office at Bennington was so named. But since there is a post 
office in each of seven states of the Union apparently named for the 
original Bennington, Vt., we assume that this is a case in which a 
designation was given the Ottawa county location by an official of 
the federal post office. Bennington, Kan., post office was established 
on July 16, 1864. Two years later the name appeared on both 
Colton’s map and Keeler’s map of the territory. 

Samuel Z. Boss was the first postmaster at Bennington, according 
to government records. Some have thought to identify Richard 
Knight with this position, and state that he came to the Solomon 
valley from Bennington, Vt. But members of Richard Knight's 
family state that he came to Bennington, Kan., in 1866, after having 
served an enlistment in the Second Colorado cavalry. He was born 
in Ireland, and when he came to this country located at Sandusky, 
Ohio, before coming to the West. His homestead dugout and black- 
smith shop were near a lone cottonwood tree about one-fourth 
mile southwest of the intersection of the section lines in the present 
town of Bennington. In 1870 he was flooded out by high water in 
Sand creek and moved to Lindsey. 

Bennington, Vt., is the only town in the list of eight of the name 
that has a population over one thousand. It was there we fought, 
and won, a decisive battle of the Revolutionary War. 

In discussing the two geographical locations down the line below 
Bennington, we are inclined to sympathize with the fellow who 
“Stood on the bridge at midnight, feeling rather tough; Two moons 
rose o’er the city, where one would have been enough.” 

There are some discrepancies in the reports we have as to the 
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naming of Niles and Verdi, but all other historical facts seem to 
accord fairly well. To begin with the federal government records, 
a post office was established at “Coal Creek” on October 3, 1866, 
with Jas. L. Ingersoll in charge. This office was located on a claim 
between the present stations of Niles and Verdi, which are less than 
three miles apart. The origin of the name Coal creek has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this article. 

On April 18, 1879, the name of the office was changed to “George- 
town,” the first postmaster under this new name being John J. 
Jenness. Two correspondents who gathered information for the 
writer about twenty years later, at Niles and Verdi, respectively, 
state that this office was so named in honor of George Ingersoll, on 
whose original claim it was located. Did the old timers have in 
mind Jas. L. Ingersoll, the first postmaster at the “Coal Creek” 
office? At any rate there are Georgetown post offices in twenty- 
seven different states of the Union, all presumably named after the 
“Father of his Country.” 

A few years later, January 16, 1885, this office was changed to 
“Verdi,” with C. H. Shultice as the first postmaster. Verdi was a 
new railroad station just north of the mouth of Coal creek. In the 
same year, according to one correspondent, a post office was estab- 
lished at “Nilesville,” a station about three miles farther down, and 
below the mouth of Coal creek. The report of this correspondent 
we have been able to verify just recently by further inquiry at the 
federal department. The office at Nilesville was created August 10, 
1885, with Thomas Casebeer in charge. Two years subsequent to 
this event, or, to be exact, on August 25, 1887, the office was re- 
christened “Niles.” 

As to the origin of the two names, “Niles” honors the memory of 
Hezekiah Niles, an American publisher who was the founder and 
for many years editor of the Niles’ Weekly Register, at Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C. This publication was devoted chiefly 
to the discussion of political matters and affairs of state and is a 
valuable source for the study of American history of the period 1810 
to 1850. There are ten towns named Niles in as many different 
states of our country. Two of them only, in Ohio and in Michigan, 
have a population of more than one thousand. 

Josiah Hocker, on whose land the railroad station of Niles, Kan.., 
was built, is reported to have named the place after his old home 
town of Niles, Ind., according to one correspondent, or Niles, N. Y., 
in the Mohawk valley, according to another. As there is neither a 
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“Niles” nor a “Nilesville” in either state, it is probable that the 
name was suggested by someone in the federal post office. 

“Niles V” appears on Rand, McNally & Company’s map published 
in 1886. On a revision of this map in 1888 the name has been 
changed to “Niles.” 

Kansas, Minnesota and Texas have each honored the great com- 
poser, Verdi, with a post office bearing his name. If anyone at 
Verdi, Kan., suggested the name for the local office, it may have 
been, as one correspondent writes, because of the famous singing 
schools conducted there at the time by Thomas Wood, and by the 
musical compositions of Mrs. Effie B. Frost. Officials of the Union 
Pacific railroad, who are credited with having named the station, 
report that their records do not show this to be the case. “Verdi” 
first appears on a map, along with “Niles V,” in 1886. 

Cleomenes, returning from a visit to the famous oracle at Delphos, 
in ancient Greece, reported, “The climate’s delicate; the air most 
sweet.” Considerations of this sort may or may not have in- 
fluenced the Ottawa county pioneer, Levi Yockey, to suggest the 
name Delphos for the post office of which he first had charge. Prob- 
ably, however, memories of his old home town of Delphos, Ohio, 
influenced him more than any knowledge of Shakespeare’s Winter's 
Tale. 

The office was established on November 13, 1866, in Yockey’s 
cabin on the creek that still bears his name. Here the pioneers are 
reported to have gathered on “mail days” to witness the dumping 
of the sack’s contents in the middle of the floor, after which cere- 
mony every fellow scrambled about on hands and knees to get all 
he could rightfully claim. 

The townsite of Delphos was laid out by W. A. Kiser, on his land, 
in 1869-1870, when the memory of Indian raids was still fresh in 
the minds of the few settlers. One such incursion of the Cheyennes 
reached Yockey creek on August 12, 1868. In another raid, on 
October 14 of the same year, Peter Karnes, John Andrews, and two 
members of the Smith family were killed, and Mrs. Morgan was 
taken prisoner. A third raid has been mentioned in connection with 
Captain Pierce’s defense of his cabin at Pierce’s ford. 

Delphos first appears on a map of the state (Keeler’s) in 1866- 
1867, along with three other locations in the county—Ayersburg, 
Coal Creek and Bennington. 

In the summer following the arrival of the first mail bag at 
Yockey’s cabin, Capt. A. D. Pierce landed a post office for his 
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community down the river. This was on June 21, 1867, and the 
place was called Sumnerville. It still has the distinction of being 
the only Sumnerville in the United States, though there are nineteen 
places called Sumner. All apparently were named in honor of the 
eminent statesman, Charles Sumner, whose famous speech in the 
senate on “The Crime Against Kansas” provoked the assault on 
his life by Representative Brooks of South Carolina. Whether the 
name of the new post office was suggested by Captain Pierce or pro- 
vided by the federal officials we have not been able to learn. A 
railroad station still bears the name, but the post office has been dis- 
continued with the spread of rural free delivery. 

The post office at Ada, Kan., was called to serve the public on 
August 26, 1872. Jacob B. Lane was in charge, and in honor of his 
wife, Ada, he suggested the name for his cabin which held the soap 
box which held the few communications received once a week from 
the outside world. S. P. Beucler later secured the office for his store, 
the nucleus of the town Ada, about two miles northeast of the Lane 
homestead. For a long time, he writes, his office did not average 
more than a half dozen pieces of mail a week. With the coming of 
the Santa Fé railway, in 1887, the post office and the town of Ada 
were shifted three-fourths of a mile southeast to the station located 
there. 

The Santa Fé railway officials named their way station between 
Minneapolis and Ada in compliment to Mrs. Blades, on whose land 
it is located. As Miss Thirza A. Brewer she had homesteaded the 
quarter in 1871. The year previous to the coming of the railroad a 
star-route post office had been established in this locality at the 
bachelor headquarters of Nathaniel B. Penquite and his brother 
Frank. This event dates back to January 11, 1886. Nathaniel was 
named as postmaster and, in addition to their none too burdensome 
duties of canceling stamps and distributing mail, the two brothers 
kept a small stock of goods for sale to the neighbors. 

When Brewer station was located the next year the post office was 
transferred there, with Mrs. Blades in charge. Owing to a similarity 
in the name of the station and that of another post office in Kansas, 
the office at Brewer kept its original name of Penquite until it was 
discontinued on March 15, 1895. 

About nine miles east of Minneapolis another station was located 
on the new Santa Fé line in 1887. It was called “Wells” by the rail- 
way officials, probably in honor of Henry Wells, whose name was 
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linked with that of Wm. G. Fargo in the operation of an express 
company on that line. 

The name “Wells” has been given also to a dozen other towns in 
the United States, not to mention combinations which may refer to 
springs of water. At first the federal officials refused to accept the 
designation for a post office, and when one was established there on 
May 21, 1888, it was called “Poe.” The first postmaster was Isaac 
Piper, who still held the position when the name of the office was 
finally changed to Wells, October 26, 1892. Another post office, in 
Logan county, fell heir to the name Poe. 

The location of a post office at Vine creek, or Vine, in the eastern 
part of the county, antedated by several years the coming of the 
railroad; for the records show that the date of its establishment was 
December 9, 1879. The writer, having hunted rabbits in pedagogic 
days along these branches of Coal creek, is ready to testify that 
there are more vines than creeks. Therefore, perhaps, the govern- 
ment officials were justified in shortening the name of the office to 
“Vine.” The name was suggested by the first postmistress, Mrs. 
Sara D. Seely. 

Rumor has it that the little stream on which the railway station 
of Vine Creek is now located was once called “Nigger creek.” All 
honor to the lady who suggested the change. 

For forty years a post office was maintained at the community 
center of Lamar, on upper Pipe creek. This office was established 
on June 20, 1872, with Harlan P. Sanford in charge. Its sponsor 
was Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, of Confederate fame, later 
member of congress and associate justice of the supreme court. The 
site of the civic center of Lamar is said to have been changed, in 
1882, to a point about 140 rods east of its first location. The post 
office was discontinued on March 28, 1912, the place being served 
thereafter by rural free delivery. 

Early developments in the Saline valley district of Ottawa county 
resulted in the establishment of the two post offices there on the 
same date, April 8, 1869. The “Churchill” office was on the farm of 
T. B. Sears, its first postmaster. This was on the section directly 
south of the one on which the railroad station at Tescott is now 
located. The place was named by Mr. Sears in honor of his mother’s 
family, the Churchills, of New England stock. The other office was 
called “Windsor,” but for whom and by whom we have not been able 
to learn. Neither can we place its exact location. Its first postmaster 
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was E. C. Fisher, and as an office under the name Windsor it was 
discontinued on May 24, 1887, with the coming of the railroad. 

About the same time, or a little earlier, two other star-route 
post offices of the Saline valley were discontinued and for the same 
reason—the building of the new Lincoln Branch railroad. These 
offices were “Bluffton” and “York.” The former had been estab- 
lished on January 30, 1872, and was discontinued August 4, 1886. 
Its location was about three miles south and a little east of Tescott, 
near the county line. Its first postmaster was Peter Kipfer. York 
post office was located perhaps four miles northeast of Tescott and 
was first in charge of Henry M. Miner. It was created on April 14, 
1880, and ceased to exist August 20, 1886. 

Churchill office was never really discontinued but was changed 
in name to “Tescott” on August 4, 1886. At that time it was changed 
in location, also, to the new railroad station and town of Tescott, 
across the river and a mile or so to the north. The place was so 
called in honor of T. E. Scott, one of the progressive, outstanding 
farmers of the community. On his lands a part of the new town had 
been platted. The first postmaster at Tescott was Nathan H. Eddy. 

Culver had its baptism of fire in the mid-September days of 1868, 
when the sun shone hot on the sands of Beecher Island. There in 
the dry bed of the Arickaree Fork, Lieut. Geo. W. Culver gave his 
life on the first day of the memorable fight with Indian hordes under 
the leadership of Roman Nose. Lieutenant Culver, originally from 
New York state, was reputed as a man of intelligence and sterling 
worth, and had won honors in service with the second Colorado 
cavalry. Before entering upon the campaign in which he lost his 
life, he had requested that in case he should never return his home- 
stead claim on the Saline river should be given to his partner, a 
Mr. Hotchkiss. This homestead, according to a comrade, was lo- 
cated about a mile south of the present site of Tescott. 

Associated with Culver in the fight at Beecher Island for the de- 
fense of their homes on the Kansas frontier was Howard Morton, 
another settler of the Saline valley. He was seriously wounded by 
an Indian’s bullet, but survived the terrible encounter to live through 
the years of peace and prosperity that came as a result of the 
sacrifice at Arickaree. 

Two of the municipal townships in the southwestern part of the 
county were named in honor of Culver and Morton. As a memorial 
to the former, also, Culver post office was established on April 14, 
1875, at the home of the first postmaster, Robt. H. Lesley. After 
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one or two changes to other farm homes, the office was located at the 
new railroad station of Culver in 1886. 
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In closing this historical sketch it may be considered worth while 
to include a few extinct geographical locations in Ottawa county— 
farm-home post offices which have ceased to exist: 











Name. Established. Location Discontinued. | First postmaster. 
a Mar. 7, 1879 | Ottawa township..... June 2, 1888 | Matilda Edwards 
Ailanthus......... Oct. 13, 1881 | Garfield township....| Oct. 16, 1882 | A. 8S. Kinsey 
thea sedarc aac Dec. 21, 1885 | Durham township May 14, 1890 | Thos. Durham 
Caledonia. . May 5, 1876 | Concord township Feb. 12, 1885 | Cicero H. Frost 
Grover... .| April 19, 1870 | Logan township... .. Nov. 4, 1885 | Wm. Postlethwait 
Melville........... Mar. 25, 1878 | Chapman township. .| Sept. 4, 1890 | Jas. S. B. MoNay 
Ohio Grove.... .| Oct. 20, 1873 | Culver township. . eee .| J.C. Pittinger 
Pipe Creek. . June 24, 1874 | Logan township .| Sept. 30, 1898 | Edwin Colton 
Ritaman.... .| June 7, 1880 | Durham township...| Oct. 5, 1881 | David T. Riteman 
Widerange........ Sept. 4, 1882 | Durham townsnip.. | Feb. 29, 1904 | Wm. M. Wyant 
|e Mar. 17, 1873 | Sherman township...| Feb. 5, 1887 | 8. Y. Woodhull 

















* Changed to Crown Point, in Saline county. 








Ferries in Kansas 
Part I[V—Republican River 
Grorce A. Roor 

HE Republican river, first known to early cartographers as the 

Republican Fork, took its name from a branch of the Pawnee 
Confederacy known as the Kit-ke-hah-ki or Republican Pawnees, 
who lived along the stream up to about 1815.1. The river had a 
name bestowed by the Indians, Wa-wa-bo-gay,? but by what tribe 
has not been learned. 
. Zebulon M. Pike, the explorer, traveled up the stream a short 
distance in September, 1806, while on his way to the Pawnee village. 
An atlas published by M. Carey & Son in 1817 names the river the 
Republican Fork. So far as is known by the writer, the shortened 
form, the Republican, was first used on a map of the western portion 
of the United States, drawn by Anthony Finley and dated 1826.5 
John C. McCoy, who surveyed many of the Indian reservations em- 
braced in present Kansas, has stated that the Kansas Indians called 
it the Pa-ne-ne-tah or Pawnee river. Black’s General Atlas, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1841, calls it the Republican, as also does 
Fremont, the explorer. However, Capt. John W. Gunnison, who 
explored the West for a railroad route to the Pacific in 1853, in his 
report to the government designated the river as the Pawnee’s river.® 
Capt. Charles S. Lovell, Sixth U. S. infantry, formed an encamp- 
ment at the mouth of the Pawnee river in 1853, which he named 
Camp Center® (now Fort Riley). 

The Republican is formed by three branches, all of which rise in 
eastern Colorado, the northern fork in Yuma county, and the Arick- 
aree and southern forks in Lincoln county. These all flow in a 
slightly northeasterly direction. The south branch cuts across Chey- 
enne county, Kansas, from a point at about the line between town- 
ships four and five. About thirty-eight miles downstream it enters 
Nebraska in Range 28 West, uniting with the north fork near 
Benkelman, and forming the Republican river proper. From here 
the stream flows in an easterly direction, passing through the counties 
Blackmar, History of Kansas, v. 2, p. 877. 

Junction City Union, May 6, 1876. 
Hulbert, Where Rolls the Oregon, map facing p. 7. 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, p. 405. 


House Executive Document No. 29, 82d Cong., 1st sess., 8. n. 787. 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, Biennial Report, 1877-1878, p. 171. 
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of Dundy, Hitchcock, Red Willow, Furnas, Harlan, Franklin and 
Webster, across the corner of Nuckols county, entering Kansas the 
second time in Jewell county in the NW\% 8.4, T.1S., R.1W. 
Within a mile of this point the river again leaves the state and enters 
Kansas for the third time in the same township and range. The 
river here, for somewhat less than a mile, flows directly west. After 
another turn to the southeast the river’s course is slightly north of 
east, passing into Cloud county. The stream from here runs to the 
southeast, a little north of present Concordia, thence in an easterly 
direction into Clay, traversing that county in a southeasterly course, 
entering Geary and uniting with the Smoky Hill about one and one- 
fourth miles northeast of Junction City, near Fort Riley. 

A manuscript map of Indian reservations included in northeastern 
Kansas, made by John C. McCoy in September and October, 1833, 
shows the junction of the Republican and Smoky Hill rivers, desig- 
nating the point of land at the juncture as the “Grand Point.” The 
fact that one can obtain a view of the different valleys and the sur- 
rounding landscape for miles around from the tops of the high hills 
in this vicinity may have been a contributing factor for the Indian 
name handed down. 

The United States weather bureau is authority for the statement 
that the Republican is 461 miles long, about 150 of which are in 
Kansas. The river drains an area of 23,067 square miles. Disastrous 
floods have occurred from time to time, that of March, 1881, being 
the most serious of record up to that date. It was exceeded, how- 
ever, by the big floods of 1903 and 1915. In order to get accurate 
measurements of the amount of water carried by this stream during 
the year, several gauging stations were established by the United 
States weather bureau along the course of the river. The first of 
these above the mouth was set up by Arthur P. Davis on the wagon 
bridge at Junction City, April 26, 1895. Daily readings kept since 
then have been published from time to time. Figures for 1899, which 
may be taken as a normal year, show that the high-water mark 
was reached on June 4, at which time the Republican had attained 
a depth of 10 feet, with a discharge of 1,224 cubic feet per second. 
The river on January 1 and December 1, that year, showed a depth 
of 3.40 feet, while the lowest stage for the same period was 2.4 feet 
on November 14 and 16.7 A gauging station was also established at 
Clay Center on August 1, 1904. The width of the river at this point 
at average low water is 200 feet, and the drainage area above is 


& Water Supply and Irrigation Papers, No. 37, pp. 248, 249; Daily River Stages, v. 13, 
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22,756 square miles. On May 29, 1903, the highest water of record 
on the river at this point reached a depth of 24.8 feet, a trifle over 
18 feet being the danger point.* 

The legislature of 1864 declared the Republican river unnavigable, 
notwithstanding the fact that Financier No. 2, a side-wheel steam- 
boat of 125 tons burden, ascended the stream in 1855 for a distance 
of forty miles, returning safely the following day to the Kansas 
river. This side trip is said to have taken the steamer to the vicinity 
of Clay Center.® 

The earliest ferry on the Republican, and probably the first above 
its confluence with the Smoky Hill, was located at the crossing of 
the road from Fort Riley to Junction City. This thoroughfare 
reached the river in the SE S. 30, T. 11, R.5 E.° The name of 
the man who inaugurated this service was, perhaps, Capt. Asaph 
Allen,™ who, in 1858 and 1859, operated a ferry !* between the fort 
and Junction City. 

An early reference to the above ferry is found in the diary of 
Christian L. Long, who was accompanying a party of emigrants 
on their journey westward. Under date of April 28, 1859, he records 
having crossed on this ferry, stating that the river was about ninety 
feet wide at that point, and ferry charges $1 a team. Horace Greeley 
also mentions crossing on this ferry in May, 1859, when he reached 
Junction City on his journey westward. He described it as a rope 
ferry, and stated that a number of families and a large herd of 
cattle had been taken across. These pilgrims were on their way to 
California. They took the road up the right bank of the Republican 
to Fort Kearney and on to Fort Laramie.” 

George W. Martin, second secretary of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, a resident of Davis county for a number of years and pub- 
lisher of the Junction City Union, recalls crossing on this ferry dur- 
ing a return trip from Leavenworth in the winter of 1862-1863. 
He said: 

We changed mail at Riley without trouble and soon reached the ferry across 
the Republican. It was five o’clock in the morning; the river was full of 
slush ice, and the most difficult part of the night was to arouse Tom O’Day, 


the ferryman. We drove on the boat, happy in the thought that we were 
nearing home. The boat stranded about the middle of the stream, probably 


8. Daily River Stages, v. 9, pp. 33, 34. 

9. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 333. 

10. Bird & Mickle, Map of Davis County, n. d. 

11. Asaph Allen was a delegate to the Philadelphia convention in 1856, and in 1857 was 
chief clerk and secretary of the senate during the session of the Topeka legislature. 

12. Junction City Union, June 19, 1866. 
13. Greeley, An Overland Journey, p. 72. 
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fifteen feet from either shore. The driver looked around for the ferryman, 
and there he was standing on dry land. “What do you mean?” he inquired, 
accompanied by the most awful abuse that ever came from the mouth of man. 
“An’ I knew it would stick; do you suppose I’d go out there?” He crawled 
into his warm bunk; the slush ice soon solidified; we took a few planks from 
the bottom of the boat, laid them across the ice, walked over and into town, 
and I crawled into bed at Sam Strickler’s at six o’clock. Contrast that way 
of getting into town with the present Pullman service at forty miles an hour, 
and then growl. 

But before we forget the ferry, which was often either rightly or wrongly 
the excuse for beating us out of our mail, when we were getting it but three 
times a week, contrast four bridges within a few hundred feet of its crossing, 
one bearing a transcontinental line, with a score of long trains daily, and 
another a trolley line between Junction City and the fort. . . .14 

This ferry probably operated more or less regularly until late in 
the 1860’s, but whether under more than one ownership the writer 
has been unable to discover, as early records of Davis county com- 
missioners contain scant mention of ferry matters. Presumably 
there was some dissatisfaction at the manner in which the ferry was 
operated, for the Union, early in 1863, called attention to the matter 
in the following paragraph: 

A Noursance.—The most intolerable nuisance with which this country has 
been afflicted, is the ferry across the Republican river at Fort Riley. For the 
past week or ten days the mail has been a half a day behind, for the reason 
that they would not cross that thing in the night. It has always been a 
wonder why the military authorities at Riley tolerate such a nuisance under 
their nose. We hope the day is not far distant when a substantial bridge will 
connect us with America. 

Late in February, 1863, the Union said “we got but one eastern 
mail in eight days.” 

In the issue of January 31 it registered another “kick” at ferry 
conditions: 

A Succestion—We would suggest, as a matter of great convenience to the 
traveling public, that a wooden man be substituted for the Irishman who at- 
tends to the ferry across the Republican. We have crossed a few times there 
lately, and have been unable to find where the fault rests. Whoever has charge 
of that ferry must get someone who will attend to it, as it is serious to the 
county to have travel so impeded. 

The summer of 1863 was a wet one in the Republican valley, and 
that stream was a trifle too high to be safely forded a good portion 
of the time before midsummer. Yet there were those who willingly 
took a chance and forded the river in order to save ferry charges, 
as the following incident would prove: 


14. Kensas Historical Collections, v. 7, pp. 381, 382. 
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Discarpinc Ferry Boats.—One day last week a man from up the Republican 
came to town shopping. He started home with a few dollars’ worth of dry 
goods, groceries, etc. Arriving at the Republican he resolved to save twenty- 
five cents, and accordingly resolved to ford. Riding up to the pier where the 
boat lands, he spurred his horse into about fifteen feet of water. Horse and 
rider went with the current—the horse passing completely under the boat, 
coming out at the lower side. The man clung to the boat with more tenacity 
than he did to the two bits. Both were finally rescued, but the sugar, etc., 
mingled with the sand. The ferryman enjoyed the sport hugely—Junction 
City Union, July 25, 1863. 


Apparently there was little or no complaint at the operation of the 
ferry during normal river conditions. In time of flood, however, 
there was considerable dissatisfaction. No doubt the narrowness of 
the channel made the operation of a ferry boat somewhat hazardous, 
which in turn made the ferryman overly cautious. The following 
items from the local paper are indicative of conditions during the 
next year or two: 


Will those interested in the ferry across the Republican, for their own 
benefit and that of the country, please get some one who will run the boat? 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week, the stage started east but was 
compelled to return because the ferryman would not cross it. Sunday it 
started out again, and this time the driver, Jim Hall, swam the river and 
brought the boat over. A gentleman from the Solomon, who was going to 
mill at Manhattan, a few days ago, was compelled to do the same thing, while 
the man who has run the boat for a year declared he couldn’t do it! It is to 
be hoped that the interests of the community is not longer to suffer by that 
ferryman being retained there. During all this high water there had been no 
earthly excuse, except the incompetence or laziness of that man, for keeping 
from us the mails for three or four days—Junction City Union, August 15, 1863. 


Tommy.—We allude to the ferryman across the Republican. He is a genius. 
Old settlers have become accustomed to him, and have pretty much quit 
growling. Tommy is a good fellow, but he is not fit to run a ferry boat. The 
other day some men from town went down to get the mail across, and after 
making all preparations asked him to take hold and pull. He replied, “Sure 
it’ll get wet, and who can handle it when it’s wet?” with his peculiar brogue. 
We will next hear that he is airaid the boat will get wet—Junction City Union, 
February 20, 1864. 


During the past few weeks, the “navigation” of the Smoky Hill and Re- 
publican have been occasionally interrupted by high water. The ferry across 
the Republican is now managed with more efficiency, courtesy and decency 
than at any time during the past three years; yet notwithstanding the desire 
of the ferryman to oblige the traveling public, he was not able, every time, 
to make the “connection.” We do trust that the time will come when both 
the Smoky Hill and the Republican will be bridged, and when the intercourse 
between the different portions of the state will be uninterrupted. Had our 
Congressional Committee reached Fort Riley a few days before or the day 
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after they did, they would have been delayed from twelve to twenty-four hours 
in crossing the Republican. This ought not to occur on a reserve of which 
government claims the ownership of exclusive jurisdiction. The government 
either ought to bridge the stream or grant the privilege of bridging it to 
citizens, with reasonable aid in doing so—Junction City Union, June 3, 1865. 

Between pleasing the traveling public and combating the forces of 
nature the ferry operators had their hands full. Ice and high waters 
were the greatest hazards. An illustration of the inconvenience of 
those weather conditions to both operators and patrons will be found 
in the following paragraph: 

The fords and ferries on the Republican and Smoky Hill the past week have 
been impassable for teams. The thaw last week raised the water, and the boat 
at the fort was carried off Saturday night, since which time the only com- 
munication with the fort and below has been by skiffs until Friday towards 
night, when a temporary structure was fixed, upon which trains, &c., have 
crossed since. It is feared that the garrisons of the government posts west 
will be nearly starving, from the long stoppage of trains. There are reported 
to be some eight trains of from 300 to 400 wagons, detained by inability to 
cross the Republican here and at the Big Blue at Manhattan. The mail has 
been got through every day but Monday. Teams have arrived from above 
by fording from two to three feet of water in Chapman’s creek.—Junction City 
Union, January 20, 1866. 

The last mention of ferry matters in the immediate vicinity of 
Fort Riley is the following from the Junction City Union of March 
29, 1873: “A ferry is being established at the fort, evidently for the 
benefit of the wood contractors, as a large quantity of that article 
is corded up on the opposite side of the river.” 

In this series of articles on ferries mention has been made of the 
bridges which replaced them at some of the more important points, 
and this has necessitated brief consideration of the roads over which 
the early-day traffic passed. The problem of river crossings was not 
always solved with the construction of bridges. The digression 
which follows is illustrative of the difficulties many sections en- 
countered in the era of bridge building, and shows the extent of 
travel over the roads which converged in the vicinity of Fort Riley 
and the junction of the rivers. 

There had been some early travel up the Republican by emigrants 
on their way west, which increased after the establishment of Fort 
Riley in 1853. That year the government erected a truss bridge 
across the river to help care for this traffic. This bridge went out in 
1856, during a freshet. The year following another bridge was 
built which was swept away during a flood in 1858.1® 


15. Andreas, History of Kansas, pp. 1001, 1007. 
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In 1858 private interests sought a franchise for bridge purposes 
and obtained from the legislature that year a twenty-year charter 
for the Republican River Bridge Company, which granted exclusive 
bridge privileges and rights at or within five miles from Fort Riley, 
with right to charge toll at rates not to exceed the average rates 
charged by the several ferries across the Kansas river established by 
law. A provision of the act stipulated that unless the bridge was 
built within three years the act would be void.* No bridge was 
built within the time limits. 

A “float” or pontoon bridge had been erected across the Republi- 
can between Fort Riley and Junction City in the late 1850’s. This, 
according to the Manhattan Express of February 25, 1860, was 
destroyed by high water and floating ice on February 19. This 
structure, apparently, was replaced or rebuilt later that year, for 
on October 6, following, the board of county commissioners issued 
an “order that Charles F. Clarke '7 take out license for his bridge. 
License at thirty dollars per annum. Rates of tole are the same 
as those of John Wallace for bridge across the Kansas river at 
West Point.” 1* 

During the session of the 1864 legislature, senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 20 was passed, asking congress to improve the Fort 
Leavenworth-Fort Riley military road, the memorial contemplating 
the bridging of the Republican at Fort Riley as well as improving 
the highway westward, copies of this document were forwarded to 
the Kansas delegation at Washington to be brought before con- 
gress. 

This action may have spurred the bridge company to life, for the 
company, or another of the same name, filed a certificate of incorpo- 
ration with the secretary of state on November 11, 1864,” authoriz- 
ing the company to construct a bridge over that stream. This com- 
pany was formed after the passage of joint resolution No. 56, by the 
39th congress, entitled “A joint resolution for the reduction of the 
military reservation of Fort Riley and to grant land for bridge pur- 
poses to the state of Kansas.” The state accepted the terms and 
provisions of the resolution which guaranteed “that a bridge shall 
be constructed over the Republican river on the highway leading 


16. Private Laws, Kansas, 1868, p. 47. 


17. Charlies F. Clarke is listed in the 186Q census of Davis county, p. 80, as a native of 
Ireland, 82 years of age, owner of real estate valued at $4,000, and personal property, $4,000. 
His wife, bibdect, wan Gorn in tend, Sho Gece Gibieen, ulnar, were been ie Henene ond 


18. Davis county, “Commissioners’ Journal,”” Book 1, p. 79. 
19. Senate Journal, 1864, pp. 378, 379, 394. 
20. Corporations, v. 1, p. 14, in the Kansas State Historical Society's archives. 
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through the present Fort Riley military reservation, and that said 
bridge should be kept up and maintained in good condition, and 
should be free to the use of the government of the United States for 
all transit purposes forever, without toll or charges,” ete.” 

As late as the last of July, 1865, no actual construction work on a 
bridge at the fort had been started, though plans for a structure 
were being suggested. The first move evidently was started by the 
government, as the following item would indicate: 

We learn that Captain Berthoud has arrived at Fort Riley with orders from 
department headquarters to construct a bridge across the Republican river at 
that point. The reputation of Captain Berthoud as an engineer insures a first- 
class structure. Work upon it will shortly be commenced. We learn that 
Butterfield has purchased a complete stock for a daily line of coaches from 
Atchison to Denver. We hope our Salina neighbors will be spurred up by 
these items and make a good road which will be without hindrance to this 
enterprise. Go to work, and by the time the bridge is completed, have sub- 
stantial bridges across the Solomon and Saline——Junction City Union, July 29, 
1865. 

Apparently nothing was accomplished up to 1867. That year the 
bridge company got an act passed by the legislature granting the 
right to build a bridge, to be completed within one year from the 
passage of the act, which was approved by Governor Crawford 
February 26, 1867.22 One of the provisions of the law stipulated 
that it was the duty of the bridge company to notify the governor 
when the bridge was completed, whereupon the governor in person, 
together with a competent engineer, should proceed to examine the 
bridge, and if the governor found that a good and substantial struc- 
ture had been built across the Republican by the company, it was 
his duty to certify the same to the Secretary of the Interior and 
request that he issue patent for the lands mentioned and described 
in the joint resolution to congress, etc. The bridge company was 
also required to deposit with the governor satisfactory surety and 
guarantees, fully indemnifying the state of Kansas against any loss 
or losses by the guarantee given by the state of Kansas to the United 
States. The lands contemplated for the bridge embraced the portion 
of the military reservation lying between the Republican and Smoky 
Hill rivers—being the part lying between Junction City and the 
forks of the rivers. This bridge was started in the spring of 1867 
and was completed by December following.2* By 1873, however, 
the condition of this bridge had become so impaired as to be danger- 

21. U. S. Stat. at Large, 89th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 573, 574. 


22. Lewes, Kansas, 1867, pp. 58, 59. 
28. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1007. 
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ous for traffic, and on March 15 the Davis county commissioners 
passed the following order, which was addressed to Gov. Thomas A. 
Osborn: 

Ordered, that the county clerk be instructed to notify the governor of the 
state of Kansas that the bridge across the Republican river is now and has 
been impassable for the last week, and that the county commissioners of Davis 
county respectfully calls his attention to the same as the guardian of such pub- 
lic property.?4 

Governor Osborn’s reply was written March 18, and stated that 
the matter had been referred to the attorney-general for his opinion. 
That officer was of the opinion that it was the duty of the county 
attorney of Davis county to institute suit against the bridge com- 
pany if the county commissioners deemed it necessary to do so to 
enforce a compliance by the bridge company with the terms of their 
charter under which it was organized. The county clerk was re- 
ferred to section 136, chapter 25, General Statutes of 1868.25 This 
answer brought a communication from the chairman of the board of 
county commissioners of Davis county, dated March 24, asking that 
a certified copy of the bond given the state by the bridge company 
be sent. He said the president of the bridge company claimed that 
his company was a private corporation, and that the county com- 
missioners had no right to inquire into its affairs. The letter also 
stated that property had been sacrificed and life endangered, and 
business from a portion of the county suspended by the failure of 
the bridge company to fulfill their bond.”¢ 

On the 2Sth of March the governor addressed a letter to the 
attorney-general, telling of the impassable condition of the bridge 
and stating that no action was being taken by the bridge company 
to repair it. His letter also gave a complete history of the company’s 
charter, and also directed the attorney-general to start action. The 
last paragraph recited: 

The Republican River Bridge Company having failed to comply with the 
act of the legislature and the terms of said bond, you are hereby requested to 
institute such proceedings in this case, and with the least possible delay, as 
will best protect the interests of the state, and enforce a full discharge of the 
obligations owing to the state by said bridge company 27 

In the meantime the governor had received complaints from the 
military, for on March 29 he wrote Maj. Gen. John Pope, at Fort 
Leavenworth, acknowledging receipt of his letter of the 26th, and 

24. Governor’s correspondence, 1878, ‘Letters Received,” in Archives division, Historical 

25. Ibid., “Impression Book No. 2,” p. 11. 


26. Ibid., 1878, “Letters Received.” 
27. Ibid., “Impression Book No. 2,” pp. 15-18. 
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informing the general “that measures will be taken immediately to 
compel the Republican River Bridge Company to repair the break 
and place the bridge in a safe, passable condition.” The same day 
he also answered the letter of the Davis county commissioners, in- 
closing a certified copy of the bond given by the bridge company 
which was on file with the secretary of state. He also asked to be 
notified in case the company refused to make repairs, and advised 
that the attorney-general would assist in prosecuting if it became 
necessary .?* 

Evidently the bridge company got busy at once, for on April 1, 
following, the chairman of the board of county commissioners wrote 
the governor to the effect that “the bridge company are at work 
repairing the bridge with a force sufficient to do the work at once.” 
A letter to the governor from the county chairman, written April 7, 
contained word that the bridge was temporarily repaired. The letter 
also stated that— 
we have written the attorney-general requesting information in the event of 
the bridge company attempting to collect tolls, but got no answer. The county 
attorney is also awaiting information from the attorney-general previous to 
commencing suit against the company. We are of the opinion that suit com- 
menced now would have a better effect than to let them do as they please. 
[t seems the bondsmen are all stockholders and wish to call your attention to 
the fact that some of them are worthless—bankrupt—or left the state.2® 

By the following May the bridge was again in an impassable 
condition, and on the 22d of that month Major General Pope again 
addressed a letter to the governor, calling attention to the matter, 
which letter was referred to the attorney-general two days later, the 
governor asking that he “take such action as was necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the state and compel the bridge company to live 
up to the terms of their contract with the state.” The governor also 
wrote Major General Pope that he had referred the whole matte 
to the attorney-general with a request that proceedings be instituted 
against the bridge company to enforce a compliance on their part 
with the conditions of their contract with the state.*° 

It would be interesting to note what the attorney-general had to 
say in regard to the matter, but unfortunately no correspondence of 
his office covering this episode is included in the Historical Society’s 
archives, and the first printed report of that officer was not issued 
until 1875. 

The Junction City Union, however, had kept informed on the 

28. Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 


29. Ibid., “Letters Received,’’ 1873, Archives division. 
30. Ibid., 1873, 1874, “Impression Book No. 2,” pp. 178, 179. 
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bridge situation, and had called the attention of its readers and the 
county authorities to its deplorable condition no less than six times 
in as many weeks. Beginning with the issue of March 8, and 
closing with that of April 5, 1873, it said: 


The approach to the Republican river bridge was broken down on Thursday 
by a wagon loaded with wood. . . . Wednesday morning several wagon 
loads of emigrants crossed on the bridge. After waiting a couple of days for 
some one to fix it, they went to work and in a day and a half had it so that 
it could be crossed. A few days ago a blacksmith working for Meader, having 
occasion to cross over, could only cross on the railroad bridge. In doing so 
he fell through, but falling on some timbers had his shoulder broken. ; 
A few days ago a man in attempting to cross had a horse killed. A party 
of emigrants crossed over the other day by unloading their wagons and pack- 
ing the goods over. The bridge has been in this condition for about a 
month. . . . We passed the Republican bridge the other day, and of all 
the disgraceful, dilapidated concerns, it is the worst. We understand the com- 
pany have sent to Chicago for lumber to fix it. In the meantime, we hope 
the U. S. military authorities will take charge of it, and put it in the shape 
government designed it should be when the land was donated. . . . The 
Republican bridge is actually being repaired, a large force of men being en- 
gaged on the work, and from present indications it will be a most substantial 
improvement on the old. . . . The Republican river bridge is finally re- 
paired and rendered passable, being rebuilt on a more substantial basis than 
heretofore. No accident insurance will now be required in view of making an 
attempt to cross it. 


The third bridge to span the Republican river at this point was 
that of the Kansas Pacific railway, which was completed in 1866. 
This bridge, like the first two wagon bridges, was a victim of the 
elements of nature in February, 1867, its fate being chronicled 
briefly, as follows: 


The railroad bridge over the Republican, this side of Junction City, went 
out on Thursday morning. One-half of the superstructure was secured so as to 
prevent it from floating downstream, and the other half came down and lodged 
against an island just above Wamego. It will soon be put to rights again — 
Wyandotte Gazette, February 16, 1867. 

Thursday morning a bridge supposed to be that of the Union Pacific railroad 
over the Republican river, came floating past Manhattan. Two men were upon 
it trying to steer the unmanageable bark ashore. We learn that a line was 
thrown to them from the shore a little below here, and thus at least, one span 
of the bridge was saved and safely moored—Manhattan Jndependent, February 
16, 1867. 

The Republican river bridge beyond Manhattan was swept away on Febru- 
ary 14, during the highest water ever known up to that time.—Kansas Radical, 
Manhattan, February 16, 1867. 

Bridges at Riley, Manhattan and Wyandotte have been swept away by the 
flood. Also a large portion of the pontoon at Topeka—Leavenworth Con- 
servative, February 15, 1867. 
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During 1867 another corporation known as the Junction City and 
Republican Bridge and Ferry Company filed a charter with the 
state. The incorporators were R. W. Hilliker, F. M. Ferguson, John 
Wayland, O. J. Hopkins and Thomas D. Fitch. This company was 
capitalized for $300,000, with shares $300 each. It was the purpose 
of the company to operate a ferry and build bridges in Davis county 
at a point on the Republican in 8S. 17, T. 11, R. 5 E., and between 
points five miles above and five miles below. This company was 
organized July 27, 1867, and filed its charter with the secretary of 
state July 30, 1867.51 No further history of this bridge and ferry 
project has been located. 

From Junction City and vicinity roads led out in all directions. 
The military road passed through the town and led on to Salina and 
the military posts on the Smoky Hill and southwest to the Santa Fé 
trail. The Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak express route ran through 
the town and went up the Smoky Hill for a distance. A Mormon 
road ran across the military reservation, and continued in a northerly 
direction close to the east line of Range 5. A road from Junction 
City crossed the Republican at the north line of the city at S. 1, 
T. 12, R. 5, and connected with a road running west from the fort. 
A letter to the author from Henry Thiele, of Junction City, indicates 
that there was an old Indian ford across the Republican at this 
place. A branch of this road ran up the east side of the river 
towards the Nebraska line.** 

In 1857 the legislature passed an act declaring “The road as now 
located and opened as a military road from Fort Riley northwest 
to the Nebraska line, is hereby made a territorial road.” ** The 
road leading from Fort Riley to Bent’s Fort, as already established,** 
was likewise made a territorial road. In 1864 Congressman A. C. 
Wilder presented a concurrent resolution of the Kansas legislature 
to congress for the establishment of a military road from Fort 
Leavenworth via Fort Riley to Fort Larned.** Another road started 
from Fort Riley via Ogden, turned northwest, followed up the east 
bank of the Republican, touching the towns of Milford, Gatesville, 
Clay Center, Lima, Clifton, Clyde, Lawrenceburg, Lake Sibley, 
thence a little west of north to a point just across the Kansas- 
Nebraska line, where it joined the Fort Riley-Fort Kearney road. 


31. Corporations, v. 1, p. 370. 

82. Road shown on original land surveys, state auditor's office, Topeka; Bird & Mickle, 
Map of Davis County, Kansas, issued during the 1880's. 

88. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 170. 

84. Ibid. 

85. Junction City Union, April 2, 1864. 
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Another road started from Junction City and followed up the west 
side of the Republican, touching at McGeesburg, Five Creeks, Mul- 
berry, and, crossing the river at Lawrenceburg, terminated at Salt 
Marsh on Salt creek, a few miles north of the river.** 

Prior to 1861 no mail was carried beyond Junction City. In April, 
that year, a contract was let for carrying it once a week from that 
point to Salina, a distance of about forty-five miles.** 

The Leavenworth & Pike’s Peak express line, which went into 
operation in May, 1859, followed up the Smoky Hill after reaching 
Junction City, turning towards the northwest in present Ottawa 
county. Inside of a year this line was moved north to the Platte 
river. During the summer of 1862 the Kansas Stage Company 
started running stages from Junction City to points on the Santa 
Fé trail. The first coach left Junction City August 22 for the far 
West, this being the formal opening of the Smoky Hill route to 
Santa Fé. Prior to this time all travel had passed over the Santa 
Fé trail through Morris county. Five days later the stage from the 
West arrived in Junction City.** 

With the organization of the Butterfield Overland Despatch in 
May, 1865, that company started construction work on a line to 
Denver. On June 30 their construction train reached Junction City, 
from which point it started west on July 3, opening up a road and 
reaching Denver on August 7, following. This company transported 
an immense amount of merchandise over the military road and over 
the ferry on the Republican. The first train sent out by the com- 
pany—a small one—was on June 24, 1865. It was loaded with 
150,000 pounds of freight for Denver and other Colorado points. On 
July 15, following, a train left Atchison for Colorado with seven- 
teen large steam boilers. Steamboats discharged great quantities 
of freight on the Atchison levee for shipment by this line. In one 
day during July, 1865, nineteen car loads of freight were unloaded 
at Atchison consigned to the “B. O. D.” Early in August a train 
was loaded with 600,000 pounds of mechandise for Salt Lake City 
merchants.®® 

The location of the next ferry upstream is a matter of conjecture. 
On November 1, 1865, a license was issued to Mary Clark to keep 
a ferry across the Republican. She filed the $500 bond required by 


86. ‘‘Map of Kansas,” ordered by Maj. Gen. J. M. Schofield, and drawn by Ado Hunnius, 


87. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1007. 
88. Ibid., p. 1002; Junction City Union, 1862, advertisements of Stage Co. 


89. rg and Connelley, Overland Stage to California, p. 379; Andreas, History of Kan- 
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law. J. R. McClure was the security.“ The location of this ferry 
does not appear on the records, nor has any further history been 
located. 

On February 5, 1867, a company was organized at Junction City 
known as the Republican River Bridge and Ferry Company. The 
incorporators were James Streeter, A. W. Callen, O. J. Hopkins, 
James H. Brown, P. L. Taylor, 8. M. Strickler, G. E. Beates, Daniel 
Mitchell, Wm. K. Bartlett and Robert McBratney. This company 
proposed to operate bridges or ferries from the mouth of the Re- 
publican river to the point where the west line of Davis county 
crossed that river. The principal office of the company was to be at 
Junction City. Capital stock was listed at $150,000, with shares 
$50 each. This charter was filed with the secretary of state February 
6, 1867. No further mention of this enterprise has been located.* 

Another project, the Union Ferry Company, Davis county, was 
organized July 20, 1867, and proposed to maintain a ferry or bridge, 
or both, across the Republican river at a point (not specified) be- 
tween the Fort Riley military reservation and where the river inter- 
sects the east line of Clay county. The incorporators were E. W. 
Rice, Will C. Rawalle, G. E. Beates and Bertrand Rockwell. The 
capital stock was to be $5,000, with shares $100 each. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state July 24, 1867.4* Aside from the 
charter no further record of this ferry has been located. 

Bachelder, about nine miles northwest of Junction City by land, 
and about fifteen by the river, was the next ferry location. The 
legislature of 1859 granted to Abram Barry the right to keep a 
ferry at or within one mile of Bachelder for the period of ten years, 
with right to land on either bank of the river. Rates of ferriage 
were to be fixed by the county board. This act also granted to 
Barry and his associates the privilege of building a bridge at this 
same location and maintaining it for a period of twenty years, they 
to have all the rights of the Lawrence Bridge Company, authorized 
at this same session of the legislative assembly. This act was ap- 
proved by Gov. 8S. Medary, February 11, 1859. 

There must have been need of a ferry at this point and one may 
have been operated there more or less continuously for many years, 
although no confirming evidence has been found except the following 
from the Topeka Daily Capital, of March 19, 1881: 


40. Davis county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” v. 2, p. 148. 
41. Corporations, v. 1, p. 284. 
42. Ibid., v. 1, p. 366. 

. Private Laws, Kansas, 1859, p. 117. 
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Mr. A. B. Whiting returned to-day from a visit to Davis county. At Mil- 
ford, on the Republican river, the ferry boat had washed away leaving sus- 
pended in the air the wire cable which was utilized in an odd way by those 
desiring to cross. A crockery crate was slung under the cable or pulley, and 
passengers climbed in by ladder on each side. The crate being cut loose it 
would descend with great rapidity, just touching the water in the center of the 
river, and its impetus would carry it part way up the grade, and then the 
occupants of the crate, never more than four, would haul hand over hand until 
the terminal air station on the other side was reached. The return was made 
in the same way, and the appearance of the crate as it descended the curve was 
somewhat similar to that of a basket full of human beings shot out of a mortar. 
It was more novel than popular as a mode of transit, but it was the only way 
left to cross the high waters. Mr. Whiting crossed with a party of three and 
found his hair standing on end and moral reflections coming very naturally to 
his mind. 

Wakefield, Clay county, was the next ferry location, being about 
seven miles by river and about one mile less by land. This town 
was started in 1869 by a colony of English settlers, and was named 
in honor of Rev. Richard Wake, who came to America in 1854 and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal church. He was one of the 
leading spirits in the new colony. On March 30, 1870, the Wake- 
field Bridge and Ferry Company was organized, the charter members 
being Alexander Maitland, A. B. Whiting, A. C. Jewett, Moses 
Younkin and Perry M. Cushing. The company had its offices at 
Wakefield, and the organization was capitalized for $1,000, with 
shares at $10 each. Their ferryboat was to ply the Republican river 
and have suitable piers on each side of the stream opposite the town. 
This charter was filed with the secretary of state, April 19, 1870.** 

William J. Chapman, in his account of the Wakefield colony, 
stated that James Eustace was president of the Wakefield Bridge 
and Ferry Company and William Guy the ferryman.* 

Just when this ferry actually went into operation has not been 
learned, but it must have been late in 1870 before it was ready to 
function. On January 3, 1871, a petition was presented to the 
county commissioners of Clay county, asking for a license to operate 
a ferry at this town. This petition was granted and the license fee 
fixed at $10 a year. Rates of ferriage were accepted in accordance 
with rates accompanying the petition, and were as follows: 

Single passengers, 10 cents; single passengers who return same day, 15 cents. 
Family of three, 25 cents; return same day, 40 cents. One horse and rider, 15 
cents; return same day, 25 cents. Two horses, 20 cents; and return, 30 cents. 
One team and wagon, laden or empty, 35 cents; return same day, 50 cents. 


44. Corporations, v. 2, p. 345. 
45. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10, p. 496. 
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Live stock, single head, 15 cents; three head, 35 cents; five head, 50 cents. 
Sheep, 5 cents each; 50 or over, 3 cents a head. Family tickets to include the 
members of the family of the same name under 21 years of age, and one 
team and wagon, or one horse or single head of stock to pass once and back 
in one day, per month, $2.50; six months, $7.50; 12 months, $12.46 

The next mention of this ferry in county records was on October 
5, 1874, the county board granting a ferry license to A. Maitland 
for one year, on condition that Maitland pay a license fee of $10, 
and file a bond for $1,000, “the board believing that such ferry was 
necessary for the accommodation of the public.” The county board 
fixed the following rates, which Maitland was authorized to charge 
and collect for his services: 

Foot passengers, single crossing, 5 cents; horse and rider, single crossing, 10 
cents; horse and buggy, single crossing, 15 cents; one team and wagon, loaded 
or empty, 25 cents; threshing machine and all double loads, 35 cents; cattle— 
5 head or less, each, 10 cents; over 5 head, 5 cents; 5 head of sheep or hogs, 
5 cents. One-trip tickets for foot passengers returning same day, twelve for 
75 cents; one-trip tickets for wagon loaded or empty, returning same day, 
twelve for $2.47 

In the spring of 1875 the ferryboat at Wakefield was lost or 
destroyed, and need existing for such a convenience, Messrs. Thomas 
H. North and N. B. March presented their petition to the county 
board on April 12, asking for a license to run a ferryboat on the 
river at or near Wakefield, within one mile of the present ferry there. 
This firm proposed to charge the following rates of ferriage: 

Two-horse team, 20 cents; one-horse team, 15 cents; horseman, 10 cents; 
footman, 5 cents; four-horse team, 30 cents; threshing machine, 30 cents; 
horse power, 25 cents. To return same day in each case, 5 cents additional. 
Cattle—2 head, each 10 cents; over 2 head, each 5 cents. Sheep—2 head, each 
5 cents; all over 5 head, each 3 cents. Hogs—same as sheep. 

The county board granted the license, contingent on the filing of a 
bond of $1,000, and the receipt of a sum of $10 as a license fee for 
one year.*® 

With the loss of his ferryboat early in the year, Mr. Maitland 
must have neglected to file the necessary bond required of ferry 
owners. In the meantime North and March must have “stolen a 
march” on him by filing their bond and putting their ferry into 
operation. Later, learning that Maitland contemplated a resump- 
tion of business, North and March presented a petition to the 
county board June 6, 1875, reciting that Maitland had not filed the 

46. Clay County, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Book A, pp. 162, 163. 
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necessary bond, and asked that the licenses to him be revoked, giving 
the following reasons therefor: 

lst—That said Maitland has no ferryboat and is not using due diligence to 
build one, and has had no boat since the breaking up of ice last spring. 

2d—That Mr. Maitland had not complied with the law in having, when 
his boat was running, a list of rates of fare at his ferry, and having charged 
more than the rates allowed by the county commissioners. 

3d—That said A. Maitland claims that his license is in full force and effect, 
and that he has a right of way extending 1% miles above and the same distance 
below the former Wakefield ferry, to the damage and annoyance of the said 
North and March, who hold a license to run a ferry at Wakefield, and who 
have a good boat, and are complying with the law concerning ferries, and 
further, they are prepared to prove the above under oath and by other wit- 
nesses if necessary.‘9 

Under date of July 7, 1875, the “Commissioners’ Journal” recites: 

A. Maitland appeared before the board to ask permission for a certain 
length of time to rebuild a ferryboat to replace the one destroyed last spring. 
The board having no power could grant no permission. Other matters were 
presented by Mr. Maitland but the board having no jurisdiction could offer 
no relief. And it appears by the record that Mr. Maitland, by order of this 
board, was granted a license to run a ferryboat at or near Wakefield, on the 
5th of October, 1874, and the said Maitland having failed to file the bond re- 
quired by law, and as Mr. Maitland expressed himself as not caring whether 
the license continued or not, it is hereby ordered that said license be revoked 
and the clerk notify Mr. Maitland of the action of the board.5? 


Another entry of July 7 says: “By reason of the revoking of Mr. 
Maitland’s license no action on the above petition [of North and 
March] was necessary.” °* ; 

W. P. Gates, of Wakefield, may have operated the ferry in 1876, 
as the “Commissioners’ Journal” of April 4, 1877, states that Mr. 
Gates presented a petition to renew the license for a ferry across the 
Republican at that place. He presented a bond approved by the 
board, and having paid the $10 fee required, the board ordered a 
license granted, toll rates to be as follows: “Foot passengers, 5 
cents; horse and rider (return 10 cents extra), 10 cents; horse and 
buggy (return 10 cents extra), 15 cents; two-horse team loaded or 
empty (return 10 cents extra) , 25 cents; threshing machine and four- 
horse teams, 35 cents.” 5? 

Evidently Mr. Gates interested outside capital in his ferry busi- 
ness this year, for on July 3 the Wakefield Ferry Company was or- 
ganized, the incorporators being William Preston Gates, D. H. 

. Ibid., Book 2, p. 71. 
. Ibid., Book 2, pp. 70, 71. 
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Myers, R. T. Bachelor, Joseph Christmas, William Alloway, David 
Hayden and Pharselia Marcellus Hocking. The company was capi- 
talized at $300, with shares $5 each. The charter stated that the 
ferry was to be over the Republican river at the town of Wakefield, 
Clay county, between the townships of Republican and Grant, and 
the corporation was to exist for ten years. This charter was filed 
with the secretary of state July 26, 1877."8 

The last mention of a ferry at Wakefield found in county records 
is of date February 19, 1880, which states that an application was 
received from William Alloway, secretary of the Wakefield Ferry 
Company, asking that a license be granted the company to operate 
the ferry at or near Wakefield. The license was ordered granted on 
the payment of a $10 fee and the filing of a bond of $1,000, and was 
to be dated from February 28, 1880. Rates of ferriage were not 
mentioned in the commissioners’ minutes.** 

Broughton, about midway between Wakefield and Clay Center, 
was the next ferry site upstream. The only reference to this ferry 
we have located is the following from The Times, Clay Center, of 
February 9, 1934: 

Some weeks ago The Times stated that, as far as this paper had learned the 
only ferry across the Republican river between Clay Center and the Geary 
county line was the one at Wakefield. However, Harry Clark informs the 
paper that in the spring of 1882 a ferry was 200 feet up the river from where 
the present river bridge stands. It was maintained until 1887, and operated by 
two brothers named French. 

There was a little draw on the south side of the river and a road ran down 
to the river bank. People drove down and were ferried across the river. When 
the bridge was built at Broughton the ferry was discontinued. So that makes 
another ferry for Clay county, but seems to establish the fact that there were 
but two from Clay Center to the Geary county line. 

Clay Center, about six or seven miles upstream and a little less 
by wagon road, was the next ferry location. On July 3, 1867, a 
license was granted to N. Duncan to build a ferry across the Repub- 
lican river at the crossing of the county road near Dexter’s mill, at 
the southwest edge of Clay Center, with license fee to hold good for 
one year.®> Neither the amount of the fee nor ferriage rates were 
given in this record. No further mention of this ferry has been 
located. Apparently no other license was issued for a ferry at this 
place until October 6, 1873, when the county board granted ferry 
privileges to Messrs. Wickham & Plant. Whether they started their 

58. Corporations, v. 8, p. 52. 
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ferry at this time is a bit uncertain, for on January 7, 1874, the 
commissioners’ minutes record that C. E. Linsley filed his applica- 
tion and bond, asking for a license. His application was filed for 
future action.56 No further mention of this matter has been located. 

On the same day that Mr. Linsley filed his application Messrs. 
James Plant and Asa Anderson also made application to the com- 
missioners for a license to run a ferryboat at the crossing of the 
river on the route from Clay Center to Republican City, at Clay 
Center. The board believed that such a ferry was necessary for the 
accommodation of the public, and accordingly granted a license for 
the period of one year from that date. The board also ordered that 
they should have the exclusive privilege of building and operating 
a ferry at Clay Center, and authorized them to charge and collect 
the following ferriage rates: 


For four-horse team, or two-horse team and threshing machine, one trip, 30 
cents; two-horse team and threshing machine power, one trip, 20 cents; two- 
horse team and conveyance, one trip, 20 cents; single buggy or wagon, one trip, 
15 cents; horse and rider, one trip, 10 cents; foot passenger, one trip, 5 cents; 
cattle, one head, one trip, 10 cents; over one head, each head, one trip, 5 cents; 
sheep or hogs, five head or less, one trip, each, 5 cents; each additional head, 
one trip, 2 cents. 

One driver to be passed with each team. No person other than those be- 
longing to family of person owning team or driving same to be allowed to 
cross with the same without charge. The ferry to be run at the above rates 
from 5 o’clock a.m. to 9 o’clock p.m. And from 9 o’clock p.m. to 5 o’clock 
a.m., double the above rates to be charged. 

The above list of rates on the said ferry to apply to one crossing if the 
return is not. made before 9 o’clock p.m. of the same day. And the word “trip” 
to be construed to mean “across the river and back again if made before 9 
o’clock p.m. of the same day.” 

And it was further ordered by the board that the said Plant & Anderson 
should file a bond of two thousand dollars for a strict performance of their 
agreement with the board, and pay into the county treasury the sum of fifteen 
dollars as a license fee to run their ferry.57 


The Times, Clay Center, in its issue of January 4, 1934, has an 
interesting article on Clay county ferries, from which the following 
regarding the above-mentioned ferry is taken: 

George Neill has about the best recollection of ferries around Clay Center. 
The first ferry here, he says, was operated by Plant & Anderson, just where 
the old Fourth street bridge has stood for so many years. That was around 
1873. Mr. Neill was running a store at Republican City, southwest of town, of 
which city he was also postmaster. He states that he lost a load of merchan- 
dise, worth $200, in the river at that ferry, as he attempted to drive onto the 


56. Clay county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,”’ Book 1, p. 163. 
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ferry. Mr. Neill states there was also a ferry just south of the mouth of Five 
Creeks, operated by George Small. Then there was a ferry at the present 
Airline bridge site, run by a man named DeMond, who lived at the place. Mr. 
Lippe (Rev. Lippe) operated the ferry at Rocky Ford which was just a mile 
up the river from the Airline river bridge. 

Clay Center being off the main-traveled highways to the West, 
was not much of a road center in its early days. However, it was 
on the route of a road running from Fort Riley, up the east side of 
the Republican via Bachelder, Riley county, St. Julien, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Clay Center, Clifton and on to the Nebraska line. A state road 
was laid out from Clay Center to Waterville in 1870. Clay county 
accepted the road on November 12, that year, issuing warrants for 
her share of the expense.®* At this time Waterville was the terminus 
of the Central Branch railroad, and the newly opened state road 
was a benefit to settlers living in the sparsely settled sections be- 
tween these two points. 

The next ferry location up the south side of the river was the Five 
Creeks ferry, and while not operated on the Republican, was located 
close to the mouth, and proved a great convenience to residents and 
travelers going up or down the river, or to and from Clay Center. 
For that reason its history is included at this point. 

This ferry was started by Timothy Martell, who, on July 2, 1877, 
petitioned the county board to grant him a license. In his petition 
he stated that his ferry was so situated as to produce no revenue, 
and asked that his license be granted without payment of the usual 
fee. He furnished a bond, which was acceptable to the board, where- 
upon a license was granted.*® He ran this ferry about two years. D. 
G. Brooks appeared to be in charge of this ferry in 1879, and on 
July 9 made application for the necessary license, which was granted 
without the payment of the $10 fee. He was allowed to charge the 
same rates as previous owners of the ferry.° F. B. Dodds, of 
Lawrence, states that this ferry was in operation as late as 1881, 
or till the bridge was built. The ferry was located in the NW%4 
S. 13, T. 8, R. 2, and about one mile northeast of Republican City.” 

A ferry was in operation at the location now known as the Air 
Line bridge during the late 1860’s, according to F. B. Dodds, of 
Lawrence. This location is about four miles upstream from the 
Five Creeks ferry. While commissioners’ records of Clay county 
contain no record of ferry licenses for this location under that name, 
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the ferry site is so named and located on the SE%4 of the SW S. 2, 
T. 8, R. 2E., on land owned in 1881 by T. G. Ryan.® No further 
history was located. 

Rocky Ford ferry was next upstream from the Air Line location, 
and nearly two miles distant, being in the extreme northeast corner 
of 8. 4, T. 8, R.2E. An atlas of 1881 shows this ferry located on 
land owned by J. L. Woodside. It is said a ferry was in operation 
here in the 1860’s, notwithstanding county records prior to 1874 con- 
tain no mention of licenses issued. On June 8, that year, however, 
the county board ordered the clerk to issue a license to W. J. Wood- 
side to operate a ferry near Rocky Ford, on condition that Woodside 
file a bond for $1,000 with the county clerk and pay into the county 
treasury the sum of $10 as a license fee for the period of one year, 
and otherwise comply with the law regarding ferries. Woodside was 
allowed to charge and collect the following rates of toll for his 
services: 

For one threshing machine, 30 cents; four-horse team and wagon, 30 cents; 
one-horse vehicle, 15 cents; one man and horse, 10 cents; one footman, 5 cents. 


The above prices are only extended from 7 o’clock a. m. till 9 o’clock 
p.m. of same day. 

All of the members of any family under the age of 21 years are allowed with 
the wagon and team. 

Each team crossing shall pay 20 cents, and if said team don’t come back 
within ten days, it can have a return trip for 30 cents. [Probably meant if 
team returned inside of ten days.] 

All care to be taken to prevent accidents, and all those who will not comply 
with the terms of the ferry rules shall be responsible for their damages should 
any occur. If the river is very high the teamster must loose the traces and 
put down the tongue if the ferryman thinks it unsafe.6% 


This ferry must have passed into new hands the next year, for on 
July 7, 1875, Messrs. Williams and Bebout appeared before the 
county board and made application to operate the ferry at or near 
this place. They made it plain to the board that the ferry was to 
be run as a neighborhood convenience, would have very little to do, 
and that the fees collected would not amount to enough to pay for 
the license fee. The board was convinced it was necessary for the 
convenience and use of the neighborhood, and accordingly issued a 
license for one year without payment of the usual fee. Messrs. 
Williams and Bebout were required, however, to file a bond in the 
sum of $1,000, and charge the same rates of ferriage as were recorded 
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on page 187 of the “Commissioners’ Journal,” and to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the ferry law.* Mr. Williams seems to have operated 
his ferry about three months, for on October 5, following, he in- 
formed the county board that he had disposed of his ferry at Rocky 
Ford and wished his license canceled as he had sold out his interest 
and the buyer would continue the business. As no loss would result 
to the public, the board ordered the license canceled.© 

A. M. Marker was the new operator, and he presented his petition 
for a license to operate on the route heretofore occupied by L. M. 
Williams. Marker filed the required bond and the board granted 
him a license, ferriage rates to remain the same as before.® 

Timothy Martell was in charge at this point the next year. On 
June 5, 1876, his petition was presented to the county board, together 
with a bond signed by himself, J. M. Coffman and Edmond Des- 
mond. His petition was accepted and a license granted for one year 
without payment of a license fee, ferriage rates to remain as hereto- 
fore allowed.** Martell operated this ferry about two years, after 
which time it passed into new hands. In 1878 Adolph Eberhard 
was granted the license. In 1879 it went to T. M. Wilson. From 
1880 to 1883, when the last license was issued, Mr. Eberhard (or 
Ehrhardt) was proprietor. Ferriage charges allowed by the county 
board in 1880 were: “Round trip, two-horse team, 15 cents; round 
trip, one-horse team, 10 cents; round trip, footman, 10 cents.” ® 

Morgan was the next ferry location, this being about twelve miles 
slightly northwest of the Rocky Ford ferry, as the crow flies, and 
approximately half as far again by the river. The first mention 
of ferry matters at this point is found in an item from The National- 
ist, Manhattan, of September 1, 1871, which stated that it was “a 
good ferry point where a ferry is soon to be built by a company 
lately formed in the town.” No specific location for this ferry has 
been located, but it probably was in the immediate neighborhood of 
the bridge later erected over the Republican almost directly west of 
the town. 

E. W. Reed appears to have been the first to receive a license to 
engage in business at this point. His application, bearing date of 
July 8, 1873, and presented to the county board, was granted, the 
license being issued October 3, following, without charge, on condi- 
tion that he file a bond with the county clerk in the amount of 
$1,000.°° One year later Mr. Reed received another license, the 
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county board prescribing ferry charges as follows: “For two horses 
and wagon and driver, 20 cents; one horse, buggy and man, 15 cents; 
footman, each way, 5 cents; loose stock, per head, 5 cents; one man 
and horse, 10 cents.” 7 

Mr. Reed operated this ferry until March 11, 1875, when he peti- 
tioned the county board to release him from his bond as he had sold 
his ferry at Morgan City. The board granted his petition that he be 
released from any liability occurring after this date. 

Charles Ehrhardt became the new owner, and this same day he 
presented his petition for a license to operate at this same location. 
He furnished the required bond, signed by himself, J. Stirling and 
Peter Young."! This ferry was operated regularly as late as 1881, 
being under the control of Timothy Martell on October 4, 1875; 
J. W. Luce, in 1876; Nathan Fowler and Thomas Truffly (?) in 
1877, 1878 and 1879; ** and A. Ehrhardt in 1880 and 1881. The 
license for 1880 fixed ferriage charges as follows: “Round trip, two- 
horse team, 20 cents; round trip, one-horse team, 15 cents; round 
trip, footmen, each, 10 cents.”** The application for 1878 stated 
that the ferry was located on the section line dividing sections 6 
and 7, T. 7, R. 2E. This ferry site is shown in Bird & Mickle’s 
Historical Plat Book of Clay County, 1881, page 49, as located on 
the NE corner S. 7, T. 7, R. 2 E. It was probably discontinued 
when the Morganville bridge was built. This bridge went out dur- 
ing a flood in the 1920’s, and for a time an emergency ferry was 
put into operation to care for traffic.”* 

Eagle Bend, in the immediate vicinity of Morganville, also had 
a ferry that operated for several years. This location, as recorded 
in the Clay county courthouse, was in the extreme northeast corner 
of 8. 7, T. 7, R. 2 E., practically identical with that of the Morgan- 
ville ferry. It may have been a new name for the older ferry. On 
June 5, 1876, Timothy Martell presented a petition to the county 
commissioners for a license to operate a ferry at this location, pay- 
ing a $10 fee for this privilege and receiving authority to charge 
ferriage rates as already established. In 1877 he presented his peti- 
tion for similar privileges.**> Martell at this time was also operating 
a ferry at Rocky Ford. These are the only licenses issued by Clay 
county for ferry privileges to the Eagle Bend ferry. 
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An article in The Times, Clay Center, January 4, 1934, described 
an interview with Tom Edmonds relative to the start of this ferry. 
It says: 

: . In 1873, he was herding cattle a little northwest of Clay Center for 
Tom Morgan. One day he saw men twisting wires to make a cable and within 
a short time they had a ferry in operation across the river. That was two 
miles west and one mile south of Morganville. That ferry is what is known 
as “The Eagle Bend Ferry.” It was operated for some time. The ends of the 
old cable can still be seen twisted around the trees at Eagle Bend. Perry 
Peterson, mai! carrier, confirms that statement, that the old cables are still 
visible. George Carl and Philip Girard own the land on each side of the river 
there now. 


Another reader of The Times, writing to that paper from Clyde, 
said: 

It was started there near 1878 by Timothy Martell from Clyde, and William 
McCaddon rented the boat near that time and ran it from April until October. 
It was situated north of the Snell farm on the west side of the river and be- 
tween the Brazil farm, now occupied by Claude Stewart, and the Barrows farm, 
now owned by Carls on the east. We lived there in a little log cabin on the 
bank of the river. 


The next ferry above Morganville was known as the Riverdale 
ferry, being between five and six miles by the river and about three 
miles downstream from Clifton. Riverdale post office was about 
two miles west of the Republican, and on a section road reaching 
the river between sections 13 and 24, T.6,R.1E. The Times, Clay 
Center, in the issue of January 4, 1934, has an interesting article 
regarding ferries in this immediate neighborhood, as recalled by 
Frank Knapp, of Clay Center and formerly of Clifton. It says: 


According to Mr. Knapp in 1871 there were two ferries across the Repub- 
lican river northwest of Morganville. One was across the river directly west 
from the Crawford schoolhouse about 1% miles, connecting land now owned 
by Henry Mellies. The other was directly west from the Sherman schoolhouse, 
about two miles, connecting the present Bauer-Pederson land. It was ap- 
proximately 3 miles down from Clifton. This was the ferry known as the 
Riverdale ferry. It was operated by a man named T. L. Tanney (or Tenney). 
Mr. Knapp says that the ferry west of the Crawford schoolhouse was not 
operated long. The Riverdale ferry was much the better known. Mr. Knapp 
is not sure whether these two ferries were operated at the same time or whether 
the Crawford school ferry was moved up the river to the Riverdale neighbor- 
hood. All he remembers is that there were in 1871 ferries at each of these 
places. ‘ 


The Riverdale ferry apparently was nearer the town in 1876 than 
it was in 1871. A notice in the Concordia Empire, June 23, 1876, 
said: “Riverdale Ferry. One mile east of Riverdale, on the most 
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direct route to Clay Center. Cross the Republican at Tinney and 
Greenwood’s Ferry. They will cross you day or night.” 

A Clifton reader of The Times, in its issue of January 11, 1934, 
adds the following to Clay county’s ferry history: “The Riverdale 
ferry was on the Harrison land, and, I think, run by a man named 
Tenney, from Morganville, and there was still another one near 
Pete Young’s, and in 1870 there was no way to cross the river ex- 
cept to ford, only at Clyde was a pontoon bridge.” 

The only license for a ferry in the Riverdale neighborhood was 
issued on April 3, 1876, to T. L. Tinney and William Greenwood. 
They filed the required bond, paid a $10 license fee and were allowed 
to charge the following rates of ferriage: 

Two-horse team to cross and return same day, 20 cents; two-horse buggy 
to cross and return same day, 20 cents; one-horse buggy to cross and return 
same day, 15 cents; horseman to cross and return same day, 10 cents; footman, 
each way, 5 cents; loose stock and horses, per head, less than 5, 5 cents; loose 
stock and horses, 5 head or over, per head, 2 cents; hogs or sheep, per head, 
2 cents; four-horse teams to cross one way, 30 cents; threshing machines to 
cross one way, 30 cents.76 

Clifton, three miles above the Riverdale ferry, was the next ferry 
location. A crossing known as the Sturtevant ferry was said to have 
been in operation during the late 1860’s, according to F. B. Dodds, 
of Lawrence. This enterprise was running before the bridge was 
built. However, the first ferry license located for this town bears 
date of April 2, 1878, when G. E. Brooks was granted the right to 
operate a ferry at or near the line between sections 5 and 6, T. 6, R. 
1E. To Mr. Brooks’ application a $1,000 bond was attached, signed 
by himself as principal and C. E. Doolittle, E. Dole and Wm. H. 
Rich as sureties. His license cost him $10 and he was authorized 
to make charges similar to neighboring ferries.”7 

Apparently another ferry was in operation in this immediate 
vicinity the year before, for on November 9, 1878, an entry in the 
“Commissioners’ Journal” recited: “The ferry license of H. A. Sut- 
ton and H. G. Reed for a ferry across the Republican river near W14 
S. 14, T. 6, R. 1 E., in Mulberry township, expires the 12th inst., and 
the said parties have made application for a renewal, and it is 
ordered that license be granted for one year November 12, 1878, free 
of license fee.” 78 

Mr. Reed must have approved of this location, for on December 
20, 1878, the Clifton Ferry Company was organized, the incorpo- 

76. Ibid., Book 2, p. 155. 


77. Ibid., Book 2, p. 362. 
78. Ibid., Book 2, p. 441. 
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rators being Leavitt Bartlett, C. C. Funnell, G. E. Reed, E. W. 
Snyder and Albert Lavy. The new company was capitalized at 
$200, in forty equal shares. The principal office of the company was 
at Clifton, and the ferry was south of town on the east line of S. 
14, T. 6, R. 2. This charter was filed with the secretary of state 
January 4, 1879.7° 

S. Bartlett applied for a license at this location on February 11, 
1880, which was granted without fee upon his filing bond. His 
ferriage charges were uniform, costing patrons ten cents for each 
crossing for every kind of vehicle, or footman.® No record of licenses 
for 1881 and 1882 have been located. On April 15, 1883, A. Ehrhardt 
applied for and was granted the license for this location, this being 
the last date a license was granted.*! This was the northernmost 
ferry site in Clay county. 

The next ferry upstream was in Cloud county, and was located 
on the parallel about four miles above Clifton and three miles below 
Clyde. It was started in the spring of 1871 by A. J. Bradford. The 
Concordia Empire, of April 8, 1871, stated that it was to be running 
inside of a month, and the Atchison Champion of April 29, follow- 
ing, said: “There is a good rope ferry here and charges are reason- 
able.” In November, that year, for reasons not stated, the ferry 
was not in working order, and stages to Concordia on the north side 
of the river were routed by way of Sibley.*? Just how long this 
ferry was operated we have not learned. 

Clyde was the next ferry location upstream. It was about six 
miles by the river, or four by wagon road from Clifton. The first 
ferry recorded at Clyde was in 1870, although it could not be classi- 
fied as a permanent institution. Heavy rains occurred in Cloud 
county in September of that year, and Elk creek, which flows 
through the town, overflowed and caused considerable damage and 
inconvenience. Flood waters got into the pit of Kennedy’s saw 
mill, at the east edge of town. While the water was up the boiler 
of the shingle mill was used as a ferry boat. Several bridges were 
washed away. The Republican river rose ten or twelve feet, but 
at Clyde did not greatly overflow its banks. It was falling by the 
latter week of September, and in the meantime people in the flooded 
district crossed in boats.5* 


79. Corporations, v. 9, pp. 272, 278. 

80. Clay county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ Book 2, p. 855. 
81. Ibid., Book 8, p. 74. 

82. Concordia Empire, November 25, 1871. 

83. Republican Valley Empire, Clyde, September 20, 1870. 
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On April 24, 1871, the Clyde Bridge and Ferry Company was 
organized, the incorporators being A. W. Campbell, David Heller, 
Charles Davis and David Turner. The principal place of business 
of the company was at Clyde, and the charter secured from the state 
was for twenty years. Officers of the company included A. W. 
Campbell, president; David Heller, treasurer; David Turner, secre- 
tary, who were also directors, the other members being B. H. Mc- 
Eckron, A. J. Bradford, Charles Davis, Geo. W. Barnes, Ephraim 
Kennedy and William Hare. The company proposed to operate a 
toll bridge or ferry on or near the section line between sections 26 
and 27, T. 5, R. 1 W., in Elk township, Cloud county, this being 
just north of the old Central Branch railway. This enterprise was 
capitalized at $15,000, in shares of $50 each. This charter was filed 
with the secretary of state April 26, 1871.%4 

This ferry must have gone into operation shortly after the charter 
was obtained. The following year B. H. McEckron wrote the secre- 
tary of state, asking if their charter gave them control of the ferry 
rights for a distance of five miles each way from the ferry, no 
legislation having been had to that effect.*° The secretary’s reply, 
unfortunately, has not been preserved. 

On March 14, 1872, the Clyde ferry was granted a license on pay- 
ment of a $25 fee to the county treasury. The board of county com- 
missioners prescribed the following rates: “Team and wagon, 25 
cents; single animal and wagon, 15 cents; horse and rider, 10 cents; 
foot passengers, 5 cents; loose horses and neat cattle, each 5 cents; 
sheep and swine, each 5 cents. The ferry company was required to 
post rates of ferriage in conspicuous places on both sides of the 
river.” 6 

Ferrymen as well as those wishing to cross on the boats had their 
worries. Floods made their business hazardous; winter put an end 
to it, while drouth halted operations at times. This latter condition 
obtained early in the spring of 1872, as will be seen by the following: 

The Waterville stage did not arrive until quite late on Saturday night, and 
many thought it singular, as the day was pleasant and roads good. From 
Superintendent Scott we learn that while crossing on the ferry at Clyde, the 
boat grounded and after working a long time to get it afloat the horses were 
taken off and used to haul the boat ashore. This detained the coach a couple 


of hours. We make this statement in justice to the company.—Concordia 
Empire, April 13, 1872. 


84. Corporations, v. 8, p. 264. 
85. Secretary of State, “Letters Received,’’ 1872, in Archives division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 
86. Cloud county, commissioners’ proceedings, in the Concordia Empire, March 28, 1872. 
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This ferry operated as late as 1878, the last license record located 
being in the commissioners’ proceedings for April 9, 1877, and grant- 
ing a license in January 1, 1878.5" On this date, however, the “ferry 
was not working. The river was full of running ice and the ferry 
boat was moored to the Clyde shore, unable to do duty. Conse- 
quently passengers on the stage, with their baggage and the mails, 
had to be crossed on the railway bridge—a procedure not so pleasant 
we apprehend, for the ladies and children, owing to the incomplete 
condition of the bridge.” ®* 

On July 7, 1870, the Concordia land office was opened, and im- 
mediately the tide of immigration set in to the Republican valley. 
As there was no bridge on the river nearer than Junction City these 
settlers were obliged to make use of the ferries when not able to 
ford the river. Some idea of this rush of settlers is indicated by the 
fact that the office was besieged for weeks and months by hungry 
land seekers, who sometimes stood in lines 200 or 300 yards in length, 
remaining night and day awaiting their turns to secure the coveted 
homestead or preémption.*® Awaiting their turn to cross the river 
at the ferries must have been irksome to these settlers, for as early 
as 1871 there was considerable talk in favor of bridges. These early 
attempts, however, came to naught, as some of the wiser heads in 
each county pointed out the heavy taxes such improvements would 
entail upon the settlers, and arguing that “Good ferries are being 
put in at every point where they are necessary.” It was not until 
1877 that an election to vote bonds for bridge purposes carried.*° 

While but few roads centered there, Clyde was quite an important 
early-day point. Stages from the Republican valley routed for 
Concordia and other points westward all crossed the river here. 
The road from Atchison to Clifton, running west on or near the first 
standard parallel, by way of Lancaster, Muscotah, Eureka, America 
and Irving City, was made a state road by the legislature of 1861." 

Capt. Nathaniel Fox, who purchased Seymour’s ferryboat early 
in April, 1872, and moved it down the river to Bunton’s ford, had 
the next ferry. He applied to the Cloud county commissioners for 
a license which the board considered at a meeting a few days later 
and refused, as being within the charter limits of the Clyde Ferry 
Concordia Empire, April 27, 1877. 

Ibid., January 4, 1878. 
Edwards’ Atlas of Cloud County, Kansas, p. 9. 


Concordia Empire, March 26, 1871, October 19, 1877. 
Laws, Kansas, 1861, p. 252. 
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Co.** The Concordia Empire at this time stated that Mr. Fox’s 
ferryboat at Bunton’s was operating and running successfully, and 
that he claimed the route to Clyde from Concordia was two miles 
nearer than by any other route, that the road was better and that 
there was one less creek to cross. Mr. Fox evidently started his ferry 
with the intention of catching the cream of the travel up the river. 
In the Empire of April 13 appeared the following advertisement: 


Butt Run Ferry 


I have established a ferry at Bunton’s crossing of the Republican, and am 
prepared at all times of the day or night to cross teams or foot passengers. 
My boat is new and safe. The approaches are level and in good condition. 
The distance between Concordia and Clyde by this route is 

TWO MILES LESS 
than by any other, and there are not as many creeks to cross. 

The following are the rates: Four-horse team, 40 cents; team and wagon, 
25 cents; single animal and wagon, 15 cents; horse and rider, 10 cents; foot- 
man, 5 cents; sheep and swine, 3 cents each. 

The commissioners evidently reconsidered Mr. Fox’s application 
within the next week, for on April 20 their minutes recite that 
“License was granted to Nathaniel Fox to run a ferry at Bunton’s 
ford on the Republican river, provided that he do not run the ferry 
within the limits of the Clyde ferry, measured by the channel of the 
river, and subject to the same conditions as the Clyde and Con- 
cordia ferries.” %* 

Presumably Mr. Fox had not been worried by the action of the 
county board, for he kept ahead with his ferry, apparently running 
it free in the meantime, as the following might indicate: “The Bull 
Run Ferry (at Bunton’s Crossing) is crossing over free all the good 
looking men in the country. Mr. E. A. Wannemaker availed himself 
of the privilege and reports the ferry in good order, and insists that 
it is the nearest way down the valley.” 

In May, 1872, Captain Fox was not depending entirely upon the 
revenue derived from his ferry for a living, for his ferry advertise- 
ment also carried information to the effect that plenty of grain and 
hay could be obtained at the ferry for teams waiting to be crossed, 
and that meals could be had for 25 cents.” 

Late that fall the editor of the Empire had occasion to cross the 
river on this ferry and mentioned the incident: 

. Cloud county, commissioners’ proceedings, in the Concordia Empire, April 18, 1872. 
. Concordia Empire, April 27, 1872. 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid., May 25, 1872. 
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The other day we passed over the river on the boat run by Captain Fox, 
and must say that it was just no trouble at all. The boat is a very safe one, 
and large. The approaches are easy, enabling loaded teams to cross easily. 
The Captain has made arrangements for high or low water. As this route is 
nearest to Clyde and Waterville, and the road the levelest, the ferry is kept 
running a large portion of the time. Captain Fox is an enterprising boatman, 
and worthy of patronage.9¢ 

There has been no opportunity to consult Cloud county records 
for the years 1873 to 1875, inclusive, nor the newspapers covering 
those years, and it is barely possible that Mr. Fox did not operate 
his boat for that full period. On October 1, 1876, Burkdall & Ash- 
lock filed a petition with the county board asking permission to run 
the Bull Run ferry for one year from that date. Their request was 
granted on payment of $15.%* Apparently there was a change in the 
management of the ferry in the spring of 1877, for commissioners’ 
proceedings of date April 9, 1877, state that the application of 
Messrs. Venne & Gamper for a license to run the Bull Run ferry 
over the Republican on S. 29, T. 5, R. 1 W., until January 1, 1878, 
was granted, the license fee being fixed at $15.° No further history 
has been located. 

Lawrenceburg, seven or eight miles upstream from Clyde, and 
about six and one-half by land, had the next ferry, which must have 
been started in the spring of 1871. Although no record of a county 
license has been found for this ferry that year, the Waterville 
Telegraph, of May 17, 1871, states that “a ferry has been established 
across the Republican at Lawrenceburg, Cloud county.” This ferry 
was operated for a short time in the spring of 1872, under the con- 
trol of D. C. Seymour, before it went out of business. The follow- 
ing is an account of its “wind-up”: 

The Lawrenceburg ferry was sold quickly the other day. The proprietor, 
Mr. Seymour, was coming over to town when he met Mr. Fox, who bantered 
him for the boat. The price was given and accepted, and in a very short time 
Mr. Fox was on board the boat, cable hauled down, and on the way down the 
river to Bunton’s, where it will be used hereafter. A new boat will probably 
be put in at Lawrenceburg. Mr. Seymour informs us that when he sold the 
boat, he supposed it would remain where it was. 

That an attempt to establish a new ferry at this point was made 
a few days after the sale is indicated by the following item in the 
commissioners’ proceedings of April 10, 1872: “The proposition of 
Frank Lawrence to build a free ferry on the Republican river near 

96. Ibid., October 26, 1872. 

97. Ibid., October 18, 1876. 


98. Ibid., April 27, 1877. 
99. Ibid., April 6, 1872. 
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Lawrenceburg, and equip the same, and present it to the county, if 
the county would agree to maintain the same and run it forever, was 
rejected after due consideration.” 1° 

Another item from the above source, for August 10, 1872, stated 
that the Lawrenceburg ferry was nearly ready for operation. No 
further mention of this enterprise has been found. 

The Concordia and Lawrenceburg Ferry Company had the next 
crossing above Lawrenceburg. This company was organized January 
31, 1871, the incorporators being W. S. Symonds, Albert Neally, 
Hugh O. Regan, Patrick O’Brien and Timothy O’Brien. The new 
company was capitalized for $300, with shares $10 each. The com- 
pany proposed to operate a ferry across the Republican at a point 
on sections 19, 20 or 29, T. 5, R. 2W. Business offices were to be 
maintained at both Concordia and Lawrenceburg. This charter was 
filed with the secretary of state March 24, 1871.1°! No further men- 
tion of this enterprise has been found. 

On December 20, 1871, the Concordia and Clyde Ferry Associa- 
tion was organized, the incorporators being Calvin H. Sanders, D. C. 
Seymour, David Lilly, A. B. Seymour and F. Saunders. Its charter 
stated that the ferry was to be located in S. 20, T. 5, R. 2 W, in 
Cloud county, Kansas, with the place of business at the ferry. The 
incorporators were the first board of directors, and were to serve 
the first year. This charter was filed with the secretary of state 
December 23, 1871.19? 

D. C. Seymour appears to have obtained control of this ferry, 
which was about two miles slightly southwest of Lawrenceburg by 
land, and between seven and eight miles by the river. He was oper- 
ating it in the spring of 1872, when he sold his boat and equipment 
to Capt. Nathaniel Fox, who floated it about twelve miles down 
stream to start the Bull Run ferry at Bunton’s ford. Within ninety 
days Mr. Seymour built another boat and applied to the county 
board early in June for a license to operate a ferry on S. 20, T. 5, R. 
2 W., which was granted free for one year, ferry charges being as 
follows: “One span of horses, or mules, or yoke of oxen, 25 cents; 
each additional animal, 10 cents; one horse and vehicle, 20 cents; 
each horseman, 10 cents; each footman, 5 cents.” 1% 

Concordia, about eight or nine miles by the river and a trifle over 
four miles by land, had the next ferry. In 1859 or 1860 a profitable 


100. Ibid., April 20, 1872. 

101. Corporations, v. 8, p. 220. 

102. Ibid., v. 4, p. 56. 

103. Cloud county, commissioners’ proceedings, in the Concordia Empire, June 18, 1872. 
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ferryboat is said to have been in operation on the Republican just 
north of present Concordia. As there were comparatively few set- 
tlers in Cloud county at that time, it is more than likely this ferry 
picked up some patronage during the time of the gold rush to Pike’s 
Peak. Concordia was located in 1869, and not until 1870 was there 
enough travel to justify a ferry at this point, though none was in 
operation that year. Early in 1871, however, it was announced that 
this want was to be supplied. In the Concordia Empire of February 
11 the following item appeared: “It is expected that the ferry op- 
posite this town will be in running order in three weeks. A good 
ferry anywhere between here and Clyde would surely have paid for 
itself and $500 more than expenses since last fall, and been of great 
benefit to the traveling community.” 

The new ferry evidently was put into operation according to 
schedule, for the Empire of March 11, following, stated: “The new 
ferryboat was launched last Saturday [March 4] and is now in 
good running condition. Mr. Lanoue is fixing up the landing, and 
when completed will be all that the traveling public could wish.” 

Mr. Lanoue at this time also operated a saw mill, and had a 
blacksmith shop near his mill, and as soon as his ferry was gotten 
into running order, he advertised that parties who lived on the north 
side of the river who needed blacksmithing and had their work 
done by him, would be ferried free. He was spoken of as one of 
the most enterprising men in the valley and deserved success.! 

An incident occurred at this ferry during midsummer, 1871, which 
furnished thrills for the principals. A Mr. Bogue, who lived on the 
north side of the river near Lake Sibley, had been at Concordia, and 
on his return drove on the ferryboat at Lanoue’s crossing. The boat 
for some reason had not been properly secured, and when the fore 
wheels of the wagon struck the boat it was pushed into the stream, 
and the wagon, team, women and all were precipitated into the 
river, which was quite deep at that place. Mr. Henry Newman and 
James Hall plunged into the stream and rescued the women, who 
were badly frightened and very wet, and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing.1% 

Not always did this ferry work to the satisfaction of every patron. 
A resident of Clyde voiced his complaint to his home paper, which 
in turn was answered by the Empire of April 29, 1871, as follows: 


A correspondent of the Watchman pitches onto our ferry because he was 
delayed a few hours, the boat being out of order. Of the hundreds who have 


104. Concordia 2mpire, March 18, 1871. 
106. Ibid., August 18, 1871. 
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crossed, no complaint has been made. The enterprise is new, and as a matter 
of course it takes some time to get everything in first-class shape. The pro- 
prietor, Mr. Lanoue, has spared no expense in putting in a first-class ferry. 
He has dug down a steep bank and put probably two hundred loads of rock 
on the bar and in the river to make the approaches safe and convenient. The 
boat is strongly made of oak, and the wire rope is strong enough to stand the 
swiftest current. The charter for a ferry at Clyde was granted at the same 
time as the one for this place. How’s your boat? 

By September this year the river had reached such a low stage 
that it was no trouble to ford it any place. Fall rains, however, 
again made ferrying necessary, and Mr. Lanoue, just before cold 
weather set in, was allowing the teams loaded with coal to cross for 
one-half the regular rate, which generosity was duly appreciated by 
citizens who were obliged to make use of the ferry.1° By November 
28 teams were crossing on the ice, and early in December zero 
weather set in and put a stop to ferrying. However, Mr. Lanoue 
started advertising to keep his ferry before the traveling public. 
Beginning with the December 23, 1871, issue of the Empire, he car- 
ried the following advertisement of his enterprise: 


Ferry at CoNcorDIa 

A new ferryboat at Concordia has just been completed by the undersigned, 
and is in splendid running order. A substantial wire rope is used. The travel- 
ing public may rest assured that they will be properly attended to. We can 
ferry loads of any size. H. Lanoveg. 

The winter of 1871-1872 was a cold one, and in January, 1872, ice 
men were putting up river ice twenty-two inches thick, and clean. 
Late in February this ice broke and went out. Four hours after it 
had broken the river rose some seven feet. For several days the 
river was in an impassable condition. Stages containing the mail 
from Waterville, then the end of the Central Branch railroad, were 
unable to cross the Republican for a day or two. Mr. Lanoue was 
ready and within four days after the river opened had his ferry 
running and was crossing teams and passengers safely.1°%* Besides 
his ferry, saw mill and blacksmith shop, he was embarking in other 
lines. In March, following, he was completing a grist mill, and had 
formed a copartnership in the brewery business with a Mr. Geis of 
Concordia. He was also making preparations for the manufacture 
of 200,000 brick, and had contracted to erect a fine brick building 
on Main street for the Larocque Bros.1 Lanoue’s petition for a 
license for his ferry in 1872 was granted by the county board on 


106. Ibid., September 23, November 21, 1871. 
107. Ibid., January 18, February 24, 1872. 
108. Ibid., March 23, 1872. 
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March 14. License fee was fixed at $25, and ferriage rates estab- 
lished as follows: 


Team and wagon, 25 cents; single animal and wagon, 15 cents; horse and 
rider, 10 cents; foot passenger, 5 cents; loose horses and neat cattle, each 5 
cents; sheep and swine, each 3 cents. 

Said ferry company to have this list of rates of ferriage posted on each side 
of the river near the ferry.1°® 


Lanoue must have found that it paid to stand in with the county 
officials, for Deputy Sheriff Votaw informed the editor of the local 
paper “that Mr. Lanoue crosses all county officers at his ferry free, 
when traveling on county business.” 12° 

An unfortunate accident occurred at this ferry late in 1872, which 
was recorded in the Empire of November 23, as follows: 

The community was surprised and saddened, on Tuesday morning last, by 
the finding of the dead body of the ferryman at this place—a Swede, familiarly 
known as “Capt.” Hohlenberg. The facts, as we learned them, seems to be, that 
after midnight the boat crossed over to the north shore with Mr. C. M. Albin- 
son as a passenger—the ferryman being aboard, but unable, from intoxication, 
to work the boat, and obliging his passenger to work himself across. It seems 
that after landing Mr. H. must have gone to the edge of the boat, near the 
shore end, for some purpose, fallen overboard, and alone and helpless, miserably 
perished. He was found in the morning lying close to the boat; his feet 
touching it, and his head under the ice that had formed about him. The body 
was removed, and the coroner’s jury, which met and examined it, returned a 
verdict of “Death by accidental drowning.” 

The “Captain,” we understand, was at one time a Swedish soldier, and a 
member of the bodyguard of a Swedish king, and had seen a great deal of 
active service. He had four children, now in Sweden, to whom the news of 
his death in this far away land, will be a sad, sad message. 


Lacking opportunity to consult county records or newspaper files 
for 1873, 1874 and 1875, the history of the ferry for those years is 
not known, but it is probable it changed hands during this time. 

Manna and Gerard were granted a ferry license by the county 
board on January 3, 1876, upon paying a license fee of $25.11" As 
this license mentions no specific location, it may apply to Clyde, 
Concordia, Lake Sibley or any other locality on the river having a 
ferry. Late in June that year the Empire published the following: 

On Sunday last, Esq. Eaves, who was at his ferry station, discovered a large 
black object moving in shallow water near the ferry. He went at once to 
reconnoiter and found a huge catfish, which had “foundered” and was unable 


to reach deep water again. He soon dispatched the fish with a pike pole, and 
had a 48-pounder for his pains.112 


109. Ibid., March 28, 1872. 
110. Ibid., May 11, 1872. 
111. Ibid., January 7, 1876. 
112. Ibid., June 30, 1876. 
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Eighteen seventy-six was not overly damp the first half of the 
year and for a month or more Eaves’ ferryboat had been obliged to 
“lay-up.” However, there was easy crossing at the ford, a few rods 
below the ferry.* The month of August, following, more than 
made up for the lack of water. For some days Concordia received 
no mail from any river towns on account of the bridges being put 
out of commission." 

While an attempt had been made to secure a wagon bridge in 1871, 
it was not until September 22, 1876, that the Concordia bridge was 
completed.* A celebration was held in honor of the event, and 
some speeches were made, the Concordia band being on hand to 
furnish music for the occasion. The home paper records that the 
celebration was not much of a success, for several reasons, one of 
which was a difficulty pending between the county boards and the 
contractors over the acceptance of the bridge and the final settle- 
ment.™¢ A flood in the Republican in January, 1902, swept away 
the wagon bridge. The river at some points in the county was four 
miles wide. During the period of the flood the river cut a new 
channel about one-fourth of a mile north of the old one, rejoining 
the old course about one and one-half miles to the northeast. This 
left the Concordia electric light plant and mills without water power, 
and necessitated the building of a new bridge.'!” 

Prior to 1870 there were few roads in Cloud county, but with the 
tide of home seekers coming on during the next few years, the county 
commissioners were kept busy acting on petitions of homesteaders 
and others who asked for new roads to be opened up. In 1871 the 
legislature established a state road from Concordia to Cawker 
City.* This road late that year became the route for a stage line 
operated by the Southwestern Stage Company between Concordia 
and Beloit.1* 

The town of Lake Sibley, located about two miles northwest of 
Concordia and about one-fourth of a mile north of the “lake,” was 
the next ferry site upstream. The earliest mention of this crossing 
we have located is an item in the Concordia Empire of March 21, 
1871, which stated that “A new ferry is being put across the Re- 

118. Ibid., June 80, 1876. 

114. Ibid., August 25, 1876. 

115. Ibid., September 22, 1876. 

116. Ibid., October 6, 1876. 

117. Hollibaugh, History of Cloud County, pp. 146, 177. 3 ; ae 
ef gt foe ae | Original plat of this road is in the Archives division 
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publican two miles west of Lake Sibley, and will soon be in opera- 
tion.” Another item from the Empire of May 27, following, says: 
“Jenning’s Ferry, two miles west of Sibley is now in good running 
condition. The boat is well made and competent men run it. Teams 
are charged 35 cents—other rates in proportion.” The exact loca- 
tions of Jenning’s ferry and ford have not been found, but Edwards’ 
Atlas of Cloud County shows a road leading west to the Republican 
from the vicinity of the town of Sibley, striking the stream at about 
two miles distant, either on sections 13 or 24, T. 5, R.4W. The 
only other mention of this ferry we have located is the following 
from the Empire of July 8: 

Rev. M. P. Jones, pastor of the First Presbyterian church of this place, was 
out in all the severe storm of Sunday, on an open ferry boat in the river. He 
had been to preach at Sibley, but got caught on his return. Being wet to the 
skin, three miles from home, and church about to commence, he was in a 
somewhat unpleasant predicament. But he was equal to the occasion. Pro- 
ceeding to the house of a friend he procured a suit of clothes though many 
times too large, and preached as usual. Mr. Jones is from Philadelphia, and 
though unused to frontier life, makes a capital pioneer minister. 

About the time this ferry was started another was projected, its 
backers apparently having an eye on the same location. This 
organization styled itself the Lake Sibley Ferry Company, was 
organized March 28, 1871, and was to be located at or near “Jenn- 
ing’s Ford.” The principal place of business was at Lake Sibley. 
The incorporators included A. R. White, C. M. Alberson, S. R. 
Miller, J. D. Robertson and W. G. Hay, who were also selected as 
the first board of directors for three months. The organization was 
capitalized at $400, with shares of $5 each, and was chartered for 
100 years, their charter being filed with the secretary of state April 
7, 1871.12° , 

Andreas’ History of Kansas, p. 1055, has the following reference 
to a ferry supposedly in this locality: “Messrs. E. B. Cook and W. 
Way had been with William Hemphill on the Republican river near 
the bend, assisting Judge Adams to build a ferry boat so as to make 
a more direct route between Atchison and Denver.” The “bend” of 
the river mentioned must have been somewhere between Concordia 
and the south line of Republic county, as the parallel road ran west- 
ward close to the line of the first parallel. This road was laid out 
in 1859 under the supervision of Judge Franklin G. Adams, who 
served the Kansas State Historical Society for many years as its 
first secretary. 


120. Corporations, v. 1, p. 238. 
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The earliest mention of a ferry in this vicinity appeared in the 
Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, February 17, 1859, and stated that 
one was “to be started at the town of Courtland, 79 miles west of 
Atchison, on the Great Parallel Route to the Gold Mines.” There 
was no town of Courtland in Republic county at that time. The 
present town, six miles west of the river, was not established until 
1885. 

Scandia, 16 miles above the Sibley ferry, was the next crossing 
place on the river. Late in the year 1870 arrangements were being 
made to establish a ferry at what was then called Scandinavia. The 
first mention we have found of this enterprise appeared in the Water- 
ville Telegraph, of December 16, 1870, which stated: 


The citizens of Scandinavia have closed a contract with A. B. Whiting for 
the construction of a ferry across the Republican there. The ferry will cost 
some $700, and is to be a substantial affair. The approaches are to be of stone 
and brush. N. O. Wilkie is superintending the construction of the ferry. 


Another mention of this enterprise appeared in the Concordia 
Empire of March 25, 1871, and stated that “A first-class ferryboat 
is to be put in the Republican at New Scandinavia soon. A strong 
wire rope will be used.” 

Mr. P. T. Strom, of Republic, in a letter to the author, gives the 
following first-hand information regarding this ferry: 


The first ferry was put in operation in the spring of 1871. I can’t recall who 
was the first ferryman, or who took out the charter, but I suppose you will 
be able to find the names of the charter members on file at Topeka, for I 
believe anyone operating a ferry was required by law to take out a charter. 
After an ex-government scout by the name of Charlie Hogan took possession 
of the ferry, there were many free rides across the Republican for little me 
and some of the other boys who made their playground around the landing 
place of the ferry. There were several others who ran the ferry, among whom 
I think was N. O. Wilkie and a Mr. Holmstrom. The ferry came to an un- 
timely end in a heavy windstorm that filled her with water and sank her, and 
I suppose she is still there, buried in the sand. This ferry was located about 
on the section line on the north part of Scandia, directly west from the Swedish 
Methodist church. The banks of the river were low there and made a good 
crossing. If my memory serves me right, the ferry was followed by a pontoon 
bridge that served until a bridge was built. To operate the ferry a heavy steel 
cable was stretched tight from shore to shore. On the east bank of the river 
the cable was fastened to heavy anchor posts, well braced, while on the west 
side of the Republican was a grove of cottonwoods, one large tree of which 
answered the purpose of an anchor post. On this cable a pulley was slipped 
and a rope went from this pulley to each end of the ferry, and as the boat 
moved forward the pulley slipped along on the cable. Another rope was 
stretched from bank to bank, which was used to pull the ferryboat across 
the river. Sometimes, when the load was heavy, poles or what were called 
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hand spikes were used to push the old boat along. I do not remember how 
many years the ferryboat was in use, but I think it must have been about five 
or six years. 

The Empire of March 2, 1872, contains a little additional informa- 
tion regarding this ferry, and says “The ferryboat . . . went 
down the river during the last rise, and the ferryboats at Sibley and 
Lawrenceburg shared the same fate. Mr. Lanoue hauled his boat a 
long way on land and managed to save it.” 

The Scandia ferryboat must have been recovered and again put 
in operation, for the Empire of April 20, following, stated that the 
boat stuck on a sand bar in the middle of the river during the time 
when ice was going out. In 1872 some of the residents of the com- 
munity started agitation for a wagon bridge to span the river at this 
point. An election was held to vote on the proposition of issuing 
bonds for the purpose of bridge building, at which time the proposi- 
tion was voted down by a majority of over 800. In some precincts 
every vote cast was against the bonds.’*4 Late in the 1870's, how- 
ever, a wagon bridge was built to replace the ferry, and served the 
needs of the community for several years. This structure was swept 
away on March 4, 1881, by high water, caused by the breaking of 
an ice gorge in the river. Two young men, M. C. Van Slyke and 
Tom Donahan, had occasion to cross the river at Scandia at this 
time, and set out in a row boat. They succeeded in getting within 
a short distance of the opposite shore when their boat sank. Tom 
being the best swimmer of the two reached the shore first, stripped 
off his coat and boots and plunged in and assisted Van Slyke to 
shore. It was a close call for both of them. 

There was now a need for either bridge or ferry. Accordingly a 
public meeting was held at Scandia on March 4, 1881, and a fund 
of $300 was raised to build a free ferry to be used until a new bridge 
could be built, active steps having been taken for that purpose at 
this time. 

In the meantime T. P. Smith applied to the county board for a 
ferry license at this point, and was granted the right to operate his 
ferry at the quarter section line running east and west through the 
center of S. 17, T. 3, R. 4 W., with exclusive privilege for a distance 
of two miles north and two miles south. His license was dated 
March 9, 1881, and was for one year, the county board granting this 
monopoly for a $10 fee, at the same time establishing the follow- 
ing rates of ferriage: 


121. Concordia Empire, July 27, 1872. 
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Crossing span of horses and wagon, with or without family, 50 cents; second 
crossing same day, free; man and horse, each crossing, 15 cents; footman, 10 
cents, horses and cattle (corraled on boat) per head, 5 cents; sheep and hogs, 
per head, 2% cents; double rates of ferriage being allowed between the hours 
of 7 o’clock p. m., and 6 a.m., of next day.122 


This move on the part of Mr. Smith to thwart the free ferry proj- 
ect is best told in an account taken from the local paper of the 
week following: 

A Free Ferry 


On Friday last, immediately after the bridge was swept away, a meeting 
was called and steps taken towards making some arrangements for crossing the 
river. Finance and building committee were selected, a subscription raised to 
the amount of $235. On Saturday the subscription raised and the cash paid 
down to the amount of $350. Lumber was purchased, and the cable was ordered 
by telegraph and the building committee went to work and were straining 
every nerve to complete the same. 

On Monday, while all this was going on, one of our worthy attorneys know- 
ing what the citizens were doing, was secretly getting the commissioners to- 
gether for the purpose of securing a license for one Thomas Smith, of Beaver 
township, also who had been in town for several days, and knew all the pro- 
ceedings of our citizens, and who knowingly, in direct opposition to that which 
the citizens of this place were doing for a free ferry, went and succeeded by 
misrepresentations to the county commissioners, in procuring a license for 
Smith to run a toll ferry. 

Another meeting was held Monday night when further steps were taken in 
the direction of a new bridge. 

All passed along smoothly until Tuesday evening, when Mr. Smith returned 
from Belleville, went to our committee and proposed to give them but a few 
minutes to sell out to him all the material for which they had contracted and 
informed them that he had procured his license giving him control of the river 
for two miles north and two miles south of this place, and that no free ferry 
could run at this place. He then produced his license much to the surprise of 
our committee. This bold move on the part of Smith created considerable 
excitement on our streets. 

Wednesday morning a number of our leading citizens repaired to Belleville, 
called a meeting of the board of county commissioners, laid down the true 
facts of the case, whereupon the board at once, seeing that they had been 
imposed upon, rescinded the action of their licensing a toll ferry, and pro- 
nounced it null and void. 

The committee returned from Belleville, Wednesday evening, and gave in 
their report at the city hall during the evening, and read the rescinding order 
from the board of county commissioners, which was loudly applauded by all 
present. 

The following resolution was passed by the assembly: 

“Resolved, That we, as citizens of Scandia, extend to the people of Belle- 
ville our heartfelt thanks for their sympathies in‘the sad calamity that has 


122. Republic coun commissioners’ proceedings of March 8, 1881, The Journal, 
Scandia, March 26, 1881" s 5 
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befallen us in the loss of our bridge, and for their assistance in unearthing 
and correcting a base wrong that had been perpetrated upon us.” 

During Wednesday afternoon Mr. Smith crossed the river and returned to 
his home, likely not desiring to hear that his little game of bluff had so 
suddenly met its death. 

The free ferry is almost completed, and will be in running order in a few 
days. Those from the west side of the river need not be uneasy about getting 
across to town as a free skift will be run until the ferry is completed.123 


On the completion of the boat there were busy times for the next 
few days. There were not a few emigrants who struck the place 
after the bridge had gone out and before the ferry was completed. 
They had to wait until the boat was ready.’** Shortly after the 
new enterprise began operations, it suffered a mishap which is de- 
scribed in the following: 


Some little excitement was caused Wednesday evening [March 7] at the 
landing of the ferry. The two men who have been running it had been hurried 
so much by parties desiring to cross from each side that they had not taken 
time to pail the water out of the boat, and as it had been leaking some little, 
and in the second place, the landing had been constantly falling in and wash- 
ing out until it was badly in need of repair. A team from White Rock had 
just been driven onto the ferry and being somewhat excited were very restless 
and kept running from one end of the boat to the other, and at last to the 
extreme west end when it began to sink, the wagon being empty left the full 
weight on that end. The boat had just been started from this shore but was 
drawn back, the team unhitched, but the neck yoke could not be loosened from 
the pole of the wagon which caused some little delay. By this time the boat 
tipped and the horses were almost covered with water. The driver who was 
assisting in saving the team was compelled to leave them and swim out for 
shore; but the current was so swift as to make it almost impossible. He called 
for help and the skiff was sent to his assistance, but he reached the shore just 
as the boat got to him. Ed Dennison and Tom Denehy deserve great credit 
for the cool manner they displayed in the rescue of the man and team.!25 


A few weeks later two young men from the west side of the river 
undertook to take charge of the ferry. Just what they did is not 
recorded in the local paper, which briefly chronicles that they found 
somebody to take charge of them, for they looked through calaboose 
windows for some time.!*6 

On March 22, 1881, a stock company was organized at Scandia 
for the purpose of building a bridge to span the river. They re- 
ceived their charter late in March or early in April. The corporation 
was capitalized for $10,000, with shares at $50 each. G. L. White 
was president; Isaac McClure, treasurer, and Ben F. Hershe, secre- 

123. Scandia Journal, March 12, 1881. 

124. Ibid., March 12, 1881, 


126. Ibid., March 26, 1881. 
126. Ibid., April 16, 1881. 
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tary. One of the provisions of the charter was to sell to the county 
as soon as it saw fit to buy, by paying the cost of the property.!*" 

During this time the free ferry was operating, but evidently had 
not proved to be a very satisfactory solution of the problem. The 
Journal of April 16 said the people were becoming tired of spending 
from five to ten dollars a day to keep it in operation, and it was de- 
cided to turn it into a toll ferry. Tom Smith, who previously had 
secured the ferry charter, was notified to this effect, it being sup- 
posed he had the first right on a licensed ferry, Mr. Smith very 
shortly made his way to Belleville, where the county commissioners 
were in session and insisted on having his old license renewed, stat- 
ing to them he did not wish a new license. This request was refused 
and Smith stepped out to get legal advice, during which time a com- 
mittee from Scandia appeared in the county board’s office, presented 
a petition signed by A. D. Wilson and thirty-one others, asking that 
a license be granted to the Scandia Toll Bridge Company to operate 
a bridge over the Republican river at the foot of Fourth street, in 
Scandia, and that a ferry license be granted to said company in 
connection with the bridge license to enable the company to main- 
tain and operate a toll ferry at this point until the company could 
complete its bridge. The license also asked exclusive control for a 
distance of two miles up and a like distance downstream on either 
or both sides of the river from this point. The petition was granted 
and a license issued for one year upon payment of a $10 fee. Ferri- 
age charges were the same as allowed in Smith’s license.'** 

Work on a new bridge was commenced early in the fall, but was 
not pushed very vigorously. Early in September the Journal stated 
that it would “be done before election, but in the meantime candi- 
dates have to pay toll or ford it.” An item in the issue of December 
3, following, stated that “the pile driver doing work on the bridge 
at this place, fell into the river last Sunday, the false work under- 
neath giving away.” The bridge was completed early the following 
year. 

The next ferry upstream was about ten miles by the river and 
twelve by road, and was located about one-half mile northwest of 
the present Pawnee Park bridge. This was popularly known as the 
Dan Davis crossing. For the early history of this enterprise we are 
indebted to P. T. Strom, of Republic. He says that the ferry was 
built in the spring of 1873, three of the charter members being R. T. 


127. Ibid., April 2, 1881. 
128. Ibid., April 16, 80, 1881. 
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Stanfield, Dan Davis and William Polley. There may have been 
other members, but he could not learn their names. As none of the 
company had any money to buy a cable, they wove their own by 
twisting thirteen strands of No. 9 smooth wire together, accomplish- 
ing this by the following method: A short oak plank, through which 
thirteen holes had been bored, was fastened to the rear wheel of a 
wagon. The thirteen wires were securely fastened together at one 
end and the opposite ends were thrust through the holes in the oak 
plank and were fastened to the wheel. This gave them a crude 
gauge to get a uniform twist on the wire. A pan with a good fire 
in it was moved a little ahead of the twist so as to heat the wires, 
making a better cable, they thought. Ralph W. Polley, son of 
William Polley, operated the ferry at the Dan Davis crossing dur- 
ing 1873 and 1874, after which it was sold to a Mr. John Trimmer. 
Mr. Strom secured these details from Ralph Polley, who, so far as 
he knows, is the only ex-ferryboat man alive in that section of the 
country. Mr. Polley said there were crooks even among those early- 
day prairie-schooner tourists. One of their favorite tricks was to 
present currency of large denomination in payment. Most of the 
time he could not make change, so had to let them go with the 
promise that they would be back this way next week. One day a 
traveler pulled a one hundred dollar bill on him, but Ralph happened 
to be prepared. When the traveler saw that the ferryman was going 
to change it, he said: “Wait a minute. I will see if my wife has any 
change.” Ralph said, “No, I have so much in small bills I was hop- 
ing a man like you would come along.” In passing over the big 
bill, the traveler said, “I’ve paid my way from Illinois with that bill.” 

Ferriage rates at this crossing were: “Team and wagon, 40 cents; 
horse and rider, 15 cents; cattle, 10 cents; footman, 10 cents.” The 
bulkiest fare collected was two armfuls of jerked dried buffalo meat. 

This ferry was operating as late as 1877, when R. Daniels and 
D. N. Davis presented a petition to the county board for a license 
at or near the mouth of White Rock creek. The petition was 
granted.9 

A bridge built in the late 1870’s put an end to the ferries. This 
bridge was destroyed early in March, 1881, when an ice gorge eight 
miles long above Republic City broke. At this time there was 
another and larger ice gorge reported at Superior, Neb., said to be 


pets Republic county, commissioners’ proceedings, July 2, 1877, in the Belleville Telescope, 
12, 1877. 
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worse than any other on the river. A new bridge was completed 
about the last of August, that year.’*° 

There was another ferry about six miles upstream from the Davis- 
Polley ferry. In a conversation with Mr. Strom, C. C. Hobson, an 
old settler of Big Bend township, stated that his father, John Hob- 
son, and J. C. Price constructed and operated a ferryboat one-half 
mile south of the Kansas-Nebraska line in 1874 and 1875, after 
which it was moved two miles west into Jewell county where it was 
used until a bridge was built across the Republican at Hardy, Neb. 
This is the last and most northern ferrying place on the Republican 
river in Kansas. 


180. Scandia Journal, March 5, September 8, 1881. 
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A Tour of Indian Agencies in Kansas 
and the Indian Territory in 1870 


Wru1am NICHOLSON 
I. INTRODUCTION 


RITICISM of the methods used by the United States govern- 
ment in its dealings with the Indians reached a fever heat in 
the latter 1860’s. Considerable mismanagement was alleged on the 
part of many agents engaged either officially or unofficially in 
traffic with the Indians. President U. 8. Grant, with a view to cor- 
recting these political abuses, delegated the nomination of the Indian 
agents to the several religious organizations interested in mission 
work among the Indians. 
In his message to Congress delivered December 5, 1870, President 
Grant said: 


Reform in the management of Indian affairs has received the special at- 
tention of the Administration from its inauguration to the present day. The 
experiment of making it a missionary work was tried with a few agencies, 
given to the denomination of Friends, and has been found to work most 
advantageously. All agencies and superintendencies not so disposed of were 
given to officers of the Army. The act of Congress reducing the Army renders 
Army officers ineligible for civil positions. Indian agencies being civil offices, 
I determined to give all the agencies to such religious denominations as had 
heretofore established missionaries among the Indians, and perhaps to some 
other denominations who would undertake the work on the same terms, ¢. e., 
as a missionary work. The societies selected are allowed to name their own 
agents, subject to the approval of the Executive, and are expected to watch 
over them, and aid them as missionaries to christianize and civilize the Indian, 
and to train him in the arts of peace. The Government watches over the 
official acts of these agents, and requires of them as strict an accountability 
as if they were appointed in any other manner. I entertain the confident hope 
that the policy now pursued will in a few years bring all the Indians upon 
reservations, where they will live in houses, have school-houses and churches, 
and will be pursuing peaceful and self-sustaining avocations, and where they 
may be visited by the law-abiding white man with the same impunity that he 
now visits the civilized white settlements.! 


Pursuant to the President’s instruction, the Society of Friends 
undertook to select the agents for Nebraska, Kansas, and the Indian 
territory. At a meeting of “The Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs,” held at Damascus, Ohio, May 18, 


1. Congressional Globe, 41st cong., 3d sess., 1870-71, pt. 1, p. 9. 
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1870, the Washington committee reported as follows: “Under au- 
thority given us in the first month, we have selected and appointed 
Dr. William Nicholson as General Agent of the Associated Execu- 
tive Committee.” * 

This branch of the society (Orthodox Friends) appointed several 
committees to take charge of the missionary work among the 
Indians. Since it was impossible for all members of the executive 
committee who were charged especially with the work among the 
Indians to visit the various agencies under its control and to report 
their condition and progress, one of its members, Doctor Nicholson, 
was delegated to perform that duty. He divided his time between 
Washington and the Central Superintendency, which district in- 
cluded the Indians in Kansas and part of the Indian territory. It 
was on the first of these inspection tours taken in the fall of 1870 
that Doctor Nicholson made the observations in his diary which are 
here reproduced. 

Doctor Nicholson was by vocation a physician. He obtained his 
medical degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1850 and 
practiced in the neighborhood of his home at Belvidere, N. C. By 
avocation, however, he was an active member of the Friends’ meet- 
ing, and was a leader in what would now be called social service 
work. His family consisted of his wife Sarah, and two sons, 
William and George T. The latter was for many years associated 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway, and died in 1913, 
while holding the position of vice president in charge of traffic. 

At the close of the Civil War Doctor Nicholson was a delegate to 
the North Carolina state constitutional convention. Later, while 
still engaged in his Indian work, he moved to Lawrence where his 
family joined him. The Report of the Secretary of the Interior 
publishes a report he made at a conference of missionary societies 
meeting with the board of Indian commissioners in Washington, D. 
C., January 11, 1872.4 The following day, at a convention of repre- 
sentatives of the various religious denominations engaged in the work 
of Christian civilization among the Indians of the United States, 
Doctor Nicholson was chosen secretary.5 On February 1, 1876, he 
became superintendent of the Central Superintendency ° and served 

From a copy of the minutes of the proceedi furnished the Kansas State Historical 
Boety by Mrs. Arthur M. Jordan of Chapel Hill, N. C. 


2. Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 42d cong., 2d sess., 1871-72, v. 1, s.n. 1505, 
Pp. . 


4. Ibid., pp. 583-586. 
5. Ibid., p. 599. 
6. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1876, p. 68. 
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for aterm. A copy of a letter from C. Schurz, Secretary of the In- 

terior, dated at Washington, May 6, 1878, acknowledges receipt of a 

notice from the Associated Executive Committee of Friends on In- 

dian Affairs announcing the appointment of Dr. William Nicholson 
as their general agent.’ He was elected to the Kansas house of 

representatives from Douglas county in 1880. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Jordan (Carrie Nicholson Jordan), of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., daughter of George T. Nicholson and granddaughter of 
Dr. William Nicholson, recently presented the diary to the Kansas 
State Historical Society for publication and preservation. She writes 
that Doctor Nicholson “was a tall man, grave and rather serious of 
mien, and possessed of that gentle dignity which is so often charac- 
teristic of the Friends.” 

The diary itself was recorded in pencil in a pocket-sized daybook 
bound in black cloth. The first eight pages contained miscellaneous 
and disconnected memoranda having to do with names of persons 
desiring employment in the Indian service, notes on Friends 
churches, and personal expenditures all of which was not deemed 
of sufficient interest to publish here. 

Included in these memoranda, however, were the following notes, 
obviously set down to guide him in a personal survey of the health 
of the tribes, and of the provisions made for schools and religious 
training: 

MenicaL Inquiries— 
Diseases—of the Lungs, Alimentary Canal, Brain, Skin—acute and chronic 
Intermittent & Remittent Fevers 
Typhoid Fever 
Syphilis primary &c— 
Gonorrhea— 
Scrofula— 
Diphtheria— 

Parturition—average duration, difficulties and dangers— 

Post parture difficulties, hemorrhage, Child bed fever— Mammary abscess 
&c Displacement of the Uterus— Frequency of births— Average number 
of children— Age of puberty & period of decline of the Menses— 

Treatment during & after labor— 

Treatment of new born children— 

Food of children— Bathing, dress— 

Mortality in childhood— Youth & mature age— average of life— 

Twin births. Effects of intermarriage amongst themselves and with other 
races—upon vitality, health, & mental & moral characteristics— 


7. From a copy of a letter from C. Schurz furnished the Kansas State Historical Society 
by Mrs. Arthur M. Jordan. 
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Prevalent vices— 

Intellectual development— 

Social affections— Conjugal affection— parental— filial— tribal. 

Loyalty to their chiefs or other powers of government— Physical— endur- 

ance of pain— fear of death— 

Religion—Ideas of a Supreme Being and of a future state— Sin and atone- 
ment— Strength of their feeling of moral obligation 

Civilization— grade— tendency whether upwards or downwards— 

Government—form— laws— enforcement & enactment— 

Physical development— Muscular— nervous— bony— fatty— 

Color— hair— beard— teeth 

Language— Marriage— Burial &c— Increase or decrease— 


Name of Agency— Agent and address— 

Location, bounds & size of reservation 

Number of persons in each tribe— 

Lands in severalty or common. If both in what proportion— 

Do they follow the chase— 

Any schools Who conduct them How are they supported— To what 
denomination are the Teachers attached— Average no. in Schools Num- 
ber of children receiving instruction— Number in all of a suitable age to 
go to school 

Does Government provide any support to schools— 

Any school for special religious instruction— 

Any openings for schools— 

Aid in agriculture from the Government— Treaties in force— 

Is their location regarded as permanent. 

The first entry in the diary proper was dated on October 4, 1870, 
at the Kaw Agency in Kansas, and it is here the following reproduc- 
tion begins. The portion printed is a connected narrative of Doctor 
Nicholson’s tours of inspection from this date to December 28, 
1870. In it he described his visits to agencies in eastern Kansas and 
the Indian territory, made comparative estimates of the industry, 
morals, customs, sanitation, health, and religious activities of the 
various tribes on the reservations, and impartially recorded the 
attitude of the white man—the trader, the missionary, the soldier, 
the Indian agent and the settler—toward the Indian. Interspersed 
were copious accounts of his attendance at religious gatherings, in 
nearly all of which he took a leading part. 

Lawrence, the headquarters of the Central Superintendency, was 
the starting point for these inspection tours. Kansas agencies were 
visited first. In the latter part of October he left for the Indian 
territory or what is now Oklahoma, via Humboldt and Chetopa. In 
the territory he visited in turn the agencies of the Delaware, Osage, 
Sac and Fox, Shawnee, Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Wichita, Kiowa 
and Comanche, Chickasaw, Seminole, and Creek Indians. 
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He arrived at Okmulgee on December 5 and attended the ad- 
journed session of the first general council of the Indian territory 
where, with other United States Indian officials, he advised the 
assembled Indian delegates. A provision was made in the Indian 
treaties of 1866 for the establishment of this council of all the tribes 
resident in the Indian territory. For various reasons the council 
was not called until September 27, 1870. After a four-day meeting 
it adjourned until December when a proposed constitution for the 
Indian territory was reported, considered and ordered to be sub- 
mitted to the several tribal councils for ratification or rejection. 
Delegates from the Cherokee, Creek, Ottawa, Shawnee, Quapaw, 
Seneca, Wyandotte, Peoria, Sac and Fox, Osage, Seminole, Chicka- 
saw and Choctaw tribes were in attendance. 

Doctor Nicholson has faithfully recorded the proceedings of this 
adjourned meeting and has summarized the chief provisions of the 
new constitution. Many hoped that the machinery set up at this 
meeting would make the Indian territory a regularly organized 
territory of the union, with a legislature, a delegate in Congress, and 
all the usual offices of a civil government. But the Okmulgee con- 
stitution, as the document framed by the council came to be known, 
was never ratified by the legislatures of the several civilized tribes 
and congress failed to act upon it.® 

After the council’s adjournment Doctor Nicholson and party set 
out for Lawrence via Fort Gibson and Chetopa. He arrived there 
on December 28 and left immediately for the East, abandoning his 
diary for a time. 

Daily entries were regularly resumed in the diary on April 14, 
1871, two days after he returned to Lawrence. He again took up his 
work in the Central Superintendency as the general agent of the As- 
sociated Executive Committee of (Orthodox) Friends on Indian 
Affairs. Entries were continued until June 24, 1871, when the 
book was filled, but his daily notations were briefer, less connected 
and more concerned with personal affairs than formerly; hence they 
will not be included in the two installments of the diary published 
in this and the November issues. Doctor Nicholson records several 
visits to Friends meetings during these two months. Several more 
pages were devoted to names, addresses, and qualifications of persons 
seeking employment. 

8. The minutes of the September and December meetings of the General Council of the 


Indian territory and a copy of the proposed constitution were republished by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society in its Chronicles of Oklahoma (1925), v. III, pp. 33-44, 120-140, 216-228. 
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II. Entries rrom THE Diary: Octoser 4 To DecEMBER 28, 1870 


[Kaw Agency] 
10 mo. 4 - 1870 

Kaw Agency—Mahlon Stubbs, Agent Mahlon Newlin, Trader— 
Joseph Newson, Farmer. Nathan & Mary Ann Pinson, Teachers— 
Address Council Grove, Kansas — 

Reservation 9 Miles N & S by 14 E & West—traversed by Neosho 
River from NW to S. E—about one third valley land—remainder 
bluff & high prairie—the latter poor— Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
R. Road traverses the reservation on the East side of the Neosho— 
with right of way & privilege of timber— 

Kaws—the company [illegible] $ [uncertain] for timber— The 
annuity of the tribe is $10,000—payment annual— They trade 
beforehand to the amount due each & so the money passes directly 
into the hands of the trader who furnishes his own capital— The 
quality of the goods is excellent & the tribe has been well fed this 
year— 

a * e * o 

(The Kaw delegation of 1866 left the facts on file at Washington 
concerning annuity due said tribe by default of Agent & sureties. 
Said facts were set forth in a treaty made in 1866 but not ratified. 
The treaty made with R. R. Company in 1869 acknowledges that 
$18000 are due them & should draw interest, if the Kaws have to 
pay interest on their indebtedness 

Dickey, Agent about 1857 or 58 used funds appropriated for bene- 
fit of Indians when they left Topeka about 1859— Treaty left with 
Mix, who has facts— Montgomery preceded Dickey & is accused 
of making a false pay roll & getting $2000— Treaty of 1866 (with- 
drawn) acknowledges interest & principal about $23000) 


* * * * * - 


Their Buffalo hunt was successful having captured about 500 last 
winter & an equal number this summer. They will go again this 
fall— Their corn, beans & pumpkins are more than usual, not- 
withstanding the dry weather— They are busily engaged in drying 
these for winter— A few of them live separately in the houses 
built by Government, but most of them are in their own wigwams 
in villages. Houses are warm & dry—made of bark or buffalo hides 
opening at top for smoke & light & at each side (if large) for en- 
trance the latter closed with buffalo skin when necessary— No 
stock but ponies & dogs— A very few keep pigs— Make their own 
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saddles. two forks are selected & then side pieces & all covered with 
raw hide & highly ornamented sometimes with brass tacks &c. 
Lariette ropes are sometimes made of horse hair— first twisted into 
small strands & then 5 or 6 twisted into a rope 3% inch in diameter— 

They are addicted to horse racing betting ponies, blankets & even 
their shirts sometimes— They often have dances— Most of them 
have shirts & leggings—the latter sometimes of flannel & sometimes 
of buffalo skin Their moccasins are mostly of the latter material 
& some of them highly ornamented with beadwork— All wear 
breach cloths & blankets— Some of them have very fanciful dresses 
One had a head band of nice fur (otter) over the forehead was bead- 
work in the shape of two infant’s hands, on each side was a buffalo 
horn, one painted red, the other green, & a long strip of otter fur 
descended from the back part down nearly to the floor & highly 
ornamented with tape &e— Their ears have 4 perforations each & 
sometimes each perforation is loaded with an assemblage of trinkets. 
Faces painted red with blue & black streaks— They must suffer 
much from wet feet— Hair is mostly cut close or shaven except on 
the top of the head— Women have long hair, but dress much as the 
men— The men pull out their beard with spiral wire pressing the 
coil over their faces & compressing the spiral & pulling it— Hair 
black & coarse—teeth mostly good & White but concealed by the 
lips— 

They are polygamous & put away their wives when they please— 
& these divorced wives can marry again— Wives can leave their 
husbands also—but if a man steals another’s wife, he is liable to 
summary vengeance— Men purchase their wives and at a very 
early age—girls of 12 or 14 are often sold & thus it is difficult to 
secure the attendance of girls at School— They have something of 
a marriage ceremony— The bridegroom takes his presents to the 
parents of the bride A crier calls for objections if there be any & 
then they proceed to the wedding feast— 

Parturition is attended with some difficulties & dangers, but prob- 
ably with no greater than with white women They are usually 
up & around soon after perhaps the next day— During the process 
they walk about sit or lie according to their own preference— Very 
many children die in infancy—they are poorly cared for often—tied 
upon a board for some months & then tucked under the blanket 
between the woman’s shoulders— Very many of the children are 
Scrofulous Enlarged—indurated & suppuration [of] cervical glands 
or cicatrices of previous suppuration— I saw several afflictions of 
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the skin which seemed to be syphilitic— Many are marked with 
Small pox & I think it important that the tribe be vaccinated again 
—the last vaccination was totally unsuccessful— 

The greatest mortality amongst the adults is in Spring— Pneu- 
monia is the most fatal disease. Whenever a man gets very sick, 
they are apt to despair of his recovery & so they cover him closely 
with blankets & almost suffocate him to death rather helping him 
along to the happy hunting ground— Their custom is to bury with- 
out coffins & to put the clothing, bow & arrows & many small 
articles into the grave, with a plate of food & after the grave is 
filled they choke a pony to death over it & leave it there 

They believe in a resurrection of the dead & think the person will 
need all these things when he comes to life again. The physical 
development of very many of the men is very good—stout muscular 
frame. But the majority are rather under size— Very many have 
a good proportion of the fatty constituents of the frame—but the 
most are lean looking—altho they have recently been well fed— 
I suppose protracted exposure to inclemencies of weather and irregu- 
larities in the supply of wholesome food have gradually interfered 
with proper nutrition &c— I presume that Pneumonia could be 
less frequent amongst them if their clothing & food were better— 
their moccasins do not keep their feet dry—& their blankets & 
leggings are a poor substitute for close fitting coats & pantaloons— 
but they will not wear white men’s clothes— They are quite in- 
disposed to adopt the habits of civilized life. 

Unchastity is a very prevalent vice amongst the females. They 
do not have a very strict regard for truth, especially in matters of 
trade— They have not a great respect for the rights of property 
though not notoriously thievish— 

Their conjugal attachment is not strong—but parental and filial 
affection is well developed— Their form of Government is now re- 
publican—the head chief is elected once in 4 years & their Council 
men once a year— Their religion is monotheistic—& they some- 
times subject themselves to punishments to atone for sin or appease 
the displeasure of the Great Spirit— They have no ideas of a 
Savior or Redeemer— When a great man is dying they try to help 
him bear his suffering by afflicting themselves—cutting themselves 
&e &e— 

In smoking they frequently puff the first whiff of smoke upwards 
as an offering of thankfulness to the Great Spirit— Previous to 
their hunts they go through with various ceremonies to secure the 
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help of the Great Spirit in their expedition— Mdébegu Kinnekin- 
nick— 

In smoking they mix sumach leaves with the tobacco—& in the 
process of smoking they inhale the smoke into the lungs & force it 
through the nasal passages in expiration— Some of their hatchets 
or tomahawks have a pipe in the hammer part & the handle has a 
canal through it communicating with the pipe—the end of the han- 
dle is shaped to be put into the mouth—handle of hickory the pith 
being burned out—when one has smoked awhile he passes it to 
another & he to another & so on. The men nearly all use tobacco 
in some way— The women seldom use it. The School is not very 
encouraging—average 20 

The superintendent has $100 for each scholar & is responsible for 
all expenses— The parents do not like for their children to go to 
school & the children often run away & go home— By allowing 
them to go home once a fortnight & then going after them in a 
wagon, some gain has been made— But the great trouble is when 
they leave school their friends & others make so much fun of them 
that they soon drop English language & citizens dress & go back 
into Indian habits— It is doubtful whether the boarding School 
system is best unless the children can be kept permanently away 
from the tribe. By establishing day schools, the children might not 
seem to improve so rapidly, but the older people would be lifted up 
with them & the children become accustomed to association at the 
same time with both teachers & Indians & thus be able to act out 
the lessons taught in the School before their own people. 

The annual payment of the Kaws occurred on the 6th of 10 mo. 
& was made by their agent, assisted by A. C. Farnham, Chief Clerk 
of Supt. Hoag— They have been in the habit of trading to the 
amount of $10. for each individual in advance of their payment & 
so of course the money passes directly into the hands of the trader— 
The $10. each does not exhaust the annuity now & usually they 
divide the surplus & receive it in money— But owing to scarcity of 
provisions the last winter, they all agreed, with consent of the Su- 
perintendent to take it up in advance, in flour, coffee, sugar &c. &c. & 
so their surplus of $1080 was also due to the trader— This being 
different from their usage, although they had fully consented to it 
& had received the full benefit of the arrangement, seemed at first 
to make them dissatisfied—they wanted the $1080 divided amongst 
themselves & seemed to dislike very much to see it paid over to the 
trader— The whole thing had to be repeatedly explained to them 
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& then they waited a long time before the chief & councilmen would 
sign the pay roll. At last they told the trader that he must roll out 
some presents to them—that the old traders did &c &c—he told them 
he would give them some crackers & tobacco & then they signed & 
went out to receive their presents They soon had the boxes opened 
and the articles were regularly and systematically divided— One 
head man divided the tobacco into 2 equal parts & gave each part 
into the hands of another & so on & another head man divided the 
crackers in the same way & they soon were all ready to start home 
except a few who lingered about the agency to get their supper. The 
former traders were in the habit of putting on about 100 per cent & 
then to keep the good side of the Indians, they made presents of 
trinkets, tobacco &c— Under the present policy of giving good 
articles at a moderate profit, the trader cannot afford to make many 
presents and altho’ the Indians are delighted with the quality & 
quantity of their goods, they cannot seem to understand why the 
trader now will not make presents & incline to think him selfish, 
stingy & unfriendly to them & in these notions they are encouraged 
by persons around them who are unfriendly to the present arrange- 
ment & who lose no opportunity of making the Indians dissatisfied 
with their present agent & trader &c 

The difference in language often gives rise to difficulty from sim- 
ple misunderstanding 

Another thing which gave dissatisfaction at the payment was 
that the Railroad company had failed to pay what it owed the In- 
dians for wood— The most of them had traded out their full por- 
tion of this money & of course did not care, but a few had not traded 
all of theirs & so they insisted that the trader should pay them the 
balance— This he was unwilling to do, for he had already fur- 
nished goods for the principal portion & in case of a failure of the 
R. R. Company, he (the trader) would lose that & he did not feel 
justified in paying out cash for the balance— Shegincah & several 
others seemed very much out of humor about it— The contract 
with the Company was only to run 12 mos. & was limited to getting 
ties for that part of the road in the reservation— But Robt. Stev- 
ens, the Company’s agent, wrote the contract without limit as to 
quantity—so that the company got some advantage unjustly, & as 
to how much timber they got there is no means of knowing except 
their own statement 
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10 mo. 7th 1870 

To-day they met to enrol—but wanted a council first—Allaga- 
Wa-hu their chief made a long speech & seemed to dwell upon the 
fact that they merely saw their money but never handled it—that 
the trader got it all &¢— This was all explained again & again. 
Then they wanted a conference amongst themselves— So we re- 
tired— And when recalled, they said they wanted to trade, but 
not to be credited for their annuity—they wanted to save that & 
have it in money—but wanted the trader to let them have goods 
& they would go off upon the hunt & pay him in furs— He told 
them he was not willing to trade in that way but if they brought 
any furs he would buy them. They then declined to enrol & so 
after considerable conversation they went to their homes— 

If the Kaw Reservation be sold at $2.50 per acre it will amount to 
$201,600. Their trust lands will pay their indebtedness— Their 
new reservation in the Indian Territory will cost $46,000, leaving 
$155,520 

10 mo. 8th 1870 

Kaw Council. Allaga, wa hu the head Chief absent on account of 
sickness of his mother in law. The subject of their removal to the 
Indian Territory, west of 96° on Cherokee Lands—their new res- 
ervation to contain 160 acres for each individual of their tribe was 
opened by reading a letter from Indian Office at Washington & one 
from Supt. Hoag’s Office & a clause of Cherokee treaty. Various im- 
portant considerations were brought to their attention by Agent 
Stubbs. They talked over the measure & desired until the 10th to 
talk with their people & are to report at that time. 

10 mo. 10th 

The Council with the head chief & a large number of the tribe met 
& had the whole subject again explained to them by the Agent. 
They then took an hour or more for consultation & when we were 
recalled Allagaw&hu the head chief made a speech in which he said 
they had concluded to send a delegation of the Kaws & half breeds 
with the Agent to view the country & if they liked it they would be 
willing to go. They wished to see the country & know about the 
water & the trees & to scratch the land to see if it would bring corn 
&c—that they wanted good land so they could walk the white man’s 
road, follow the plow &c—that if their Great Father could move 
their present land and river and timber all down there, they would 
go alltogether at once but as they would have to leave their present 
good land they wanted to see whether they could find more as good 
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as that is. They wanted to sell their land directly to their Great 
Father. Did not want to bargain with any body else &c. They 
wanted to go down there to see the country at once while the leaves 
were green & did not want to wait until they would have to dig under 
the snow to see what kind of soil it was. He wanted to live like 
white men and did not wish to have anything to do with the wild 
southern red men, alluding to Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Co- 
manches &c—said they would come and eat with the Kaws out of the 
same spoon & sit by the same fire & then go off & shoot them. He 
did not want to mix with them. He wanted to follow his plow with 
the white man & if the wild Indians killed him at his plow, he 
wanted his children still to follow the plow & to be the white man’s 
friend— Wa-pah, gu followed him in confirmation— Ca-wal-o 
gu (the giant of the tribe in stature) followed in the same strain & 
so did Fool-Chief & Pa-du-cah-gah-lu. After some remarks from 
the Agent & some of us congratulating them upon the harmony and 
excellent conclusions of their council, they were again requested to 
consider the subject of enrollment & they agreed to come tomorrow 
and enrol & so separated in good humor. They had seemed very un- 
settled for several days. The days were rainy & during their last 
council the sky cleared— So their mental condition coincided with 
the weather—Post hoc sic non propter hoc.— 

Paducahgahlu wishes me to send him a copy of the treaty which 
he signed He gave it to Mix at Washington— 

Joseph James, Interpreter of Kaw Indians—a half breed 

Frank James—a brother- 

Jos. Dunlap U. 8. Marshall 

Huffaker, former trader 

We gave the Indians all the encouragement we could to send their 
children to school whilst the delegation went to view the country 
& whilst many others of them went to the Buffalo hunt.— 


10 mo. 11th 

Left Kaw Agency— Took train at Big John, a flag station in 
front of Agency buildings—on my way to Lawrence via Emporia 
& Topeka, to consult with Enoch Hoag, who I learned has returned 
from Ind. Territory— Stayed at Topeka. 

In Kaw language Yolly means “Good”— Edodge means the 
Agent or Father— 

Williamson, Ch Clerk in financial department of the Interior 
Office 50 millions 
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Clum, Chief Clerk of Commissioner Parker 
New York Indians have 32 certificates for Land patents for land 
near Ft Scott, now occupied by settlers—1 certificate is in Neosho 
Agency—the others in Department at Washington, filed by Agent 
G. C. Snow— 

Young officer Thompson at Ft Gibson—intimate friend & room 
mate of Leut. Whipple at Pottawattomie, stationed at Ft Riley. 


[Quapaw, Seneca and Shawnee Reservations] 


10 mos 12—left Topeka at 4.30 A. M. for Lawrence—found Edwd 
Earle on train who had been to Pottawatomie Agency looking for 
me— Met Enoch Hoag & Asa Tuttle at Lawrence Depot & so we 
all went on together to Baxter Springs. Arrived at night & found 
John D. Lang one of the President’s unpaid Commission & [incom- 
pleted] 


10 mo. 13 We all (except A. C. Tuttle who took stage for his 
school) left Baxter for the Quapaw who were to receive their pay- 
ment by Williamson the Government Agent, commissioned as pay- 
master— This payment is of $90,000, as provided in last Indian 
Appropriation Bill as indemnity to the Indians of the Quapaws «& 
Shawnees Senecas & mixed Senecas & Quapaws for losses sustained 
during the war in the destruction of their stock & other property. 
Genl James Blunt bargained with these Indians to endeavor to se- 
cure indemnification for these losses, for one third of the amount se- 
cured. He says he succeeded in getting Article XII reinserted into 
the Omnibus treaty with various tribes after it had been stricken out 
by the Senate’s Committee on Ind. Affairs— That it was shown 
there had been a quasi treaty with these Indians & the Confederate 
Government which prejudiced their claim & had to be satisfactorily 
explained & that he was at a great deal of loss of time & spent a 
great deal of money in securing the claim That he has paid out 
$6000 & may have to pay out 10000 more. And that he does not 
think he will make a very big thing of it &e— It seemed to all of 
us a very large per cent and whilst I did not feel at all like en- 
couraging the Indians to repudiate their obligation I tried to pre- 
vail upon Gen Blunt to return to them a few thousand doll— for 
Educational purposes— I think the whole thing had been carefully 
explained to them— They sent voluntarily to Gen! Blunt to get 
him to press their claim & each of them had signed an agreement 
to give him one third of what he could secure for them & if he did 
not secure anything he was to have nothing— This had been care- 
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fully explained repeatedly by their Interpreter & seemed to be fully 
understood 

Two Commissioners had been sent out by the Government to pass 
upon the claims & had made out an amount of $110,000 or about 
that— The claim of about 12000 was rejected as the woman had 
gone amongst the Cherokees or Creeks to reside & the amount was 
cut down to $90,000 by Congress— Secretary Cox had commis- 
sioned Williamson to pay this money to each claimant ac- 
cording to the roll— I had no authority to control the money after 
it had passed from Williamson’s hands— So it was handed to the 
| Indian—he passed it to the Agent Mitchell; he paid the traders’ 
claims & & handed over 331% per cent to Gen! Blunt & the balance 
Hy | was given back to the Indian— There seems to be no way to regu- 
| late the amount charged by these claim agents unless Congress will 
‘i pass some law to regulate it. All business of the Indians ought to 
H} be transacted through their regular Agents who are directly re- 
i sponsible to Government & no percent charged, as these agents are 
paid for their services by the Government— But it has become so 
much the habit of Govt to delay payments justly due unless there 
is some one present at Washington to prosecute claims that it has 
| given rise to the present system of claim Agents & attorneys in the 

: 








Indian Department Pension office—Land office &c & there is real 
difficulty in getting anything done except through these agencies & 
thus the claimants have to sacrifice a considerable part to secure the 
balance— This system also gives rise to the presentation of false 
claims & monied influence often prevails to get these false claims 
allowed— This is really a great business & the country is often 
cheated out of large amounts. 

These Quapaws, Senecas &c are very poor—and very much in need 
of schools— They mostly dress as citizens—and are very desirous 
of having schools— They are self supporting and are beginning 
to get cattle, horses &c all of which they lost in the war. Many of 
them speak English— The Ottawas have a school taught by A. C. 
Tuttle & wife & the Peorias have a house nearly ready and a young 
man John Collins Isaacs, has come from Philada. to teach their 
school—  Philada. Friends have furnished $1000 for the Ottawa 
School & will. assist some in the Peoria School— J. M. Hiatt 
assisted by Lindly Pickering have opened a store at the Agency— 
Many of these people go to Seneca a town in Missouri & get whiskey 
— Their greatest and most urgent need is to have good schools— 
We met on the 14th of 10 Mo— Paymaster Williamson (Jas. A.) 
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Jocnic &—Pilkinton sent by Secretary Cox to make the payment— 
Genl Blunt, Agent Mitchell & they commenced the payment in the 
afternoon— J. D. Lang and E. Hoag left for Baxter— E. Earle 
& myself remained. 

These Indians are greatly advanced above the condition of the 
wild tribes— They are very decently clothed and the women look 
altogether better than the Kaw women— The Agent’s wife speaks 
very highly of their good qualities & their anxiety to learn, in cook- 
ing making clothing &c— She had an Indian woman assisting 
her in her household duties— She seems to take a real interest in 
the welfare of these people & is certainly a superior lady— I am 
persuaded that she has a deep Christian solicitude for their real 
improvement— At night they gathered around their camp fire & 
some of them engaged in what they called a dance—which was 
much like a children’s game— A circle of them kept moving around 
the fire & kept up a sort of tune—the drummer beating his drum 
at the same time— Drum made of a churn with Buckskin stretched 
over the head of it— They did not move the feet much in the 
dance except in moving around the fire—most of the motion being in 
a rapid movement of the knee & ankle joints Some of the women 
joined in the exercise— The Senecas are a decidedly religious 
people but have not been instructed in Christianity— Once a year 
they offer a dog in Sacrifice— They select a white male dog—keep 
him shut up & as clean as possible feed him highly so that he 
shall be very fat & at the proper time he is killed & suspended & a 
fire kindled under him & as he burns & the smoke ascends, they 
say their prayers & express their gratitude & they believe that these 
prayers & praises ascend upon the Smoke to the Great Spirit and 
they believe that He hears them. An instance was related to me 
in which this sacrifice was made in time of great drought & they 
prayed for rain & very shortly the rain came, as they believe in 
answer to their prayer— They are superstitious & have somewhat 
objected to Schools—partly because the Christian religion is not 
exemplified in the character of a large part of the white people with 
whom they have been brought into contact— They consider white 
people as the representatives of Christianity & they judge of the 
system by the character of those whom they consider its representa- 
tives— This is perfectly natural—but very unfortunate. How 
much they need the constant presence of solid, earnest loving 
Christians to live amongst them & teach them by example as well 
as by precept— I believe that Lindly Pickering & John Milton 
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Hiatt and John Collins Isaacs appreciate these things and are very 
desirous of securing the confidence of these Indians by an upright 
Christian example and precept— But a few earnest Christian 
women thoroughly practical and of industrious domestic habits— 
refined and desirous of doing good to these people would effect 
wonders amongst them— These people have the basis for a very 
solid character, if they can be rightly cared for & the object should 
not be to combat directly their superstitious notions, but to teach 
them the better way by example in connection with instruction & 
this is rendered peculiarly necessary because of the bad example 
which white people have set before them & by which they have 
been confirmed in the superior excellence of their own religious & 
social system. These Indians have but one wife & are usually 
faithful in their conjugal relations. One of their most remarkable 
moral characteristics is honesty—a sacred regard for their promises. 

The payment was resumed on the 15th. We remained until 3 
o’clock having witnessed about 150 payments—the entire number 
being about 176. We then had to leave & rode 16 miles to Wm 
Hills & next morning through the rain 8 miles to Spring River 
Meeting— Stopped at Moses [omission] and got warm & dry as 
there was no fire at the meeting house. 

(Genl James Blunt & McBracney McBradly [McBratney?] 
are Agents for the Eastern Band of Cherokees in N. Carolina & are 
endeavoring to secure for them their portion of the tribal funds & 
annuities of the Cherokee nation— The suit of this Band against 
their old Agent Thomas, to secure their lands which he purchased 
& took title in his own name & whose creditors are now driving 
those Indians from their homes—cannot be prosecuted because 
Congress failed to make any Appropriation for the costs— I wish 
to examine at Washington the whole matter of these Indians & 
their relations with their old Agent & with the Cherokee Nation & 
the historical facts bearing upon the cause of their remaining in 
N. Carolina— They receive no annuities—beyond the interest on 
an Appropriation made for the purpose of [omission] ). 

Cherokee treaty of 186— cannot be ratified because of the in- 
fluence of lobbyists— 

The claim of Eastern Cherokees is for hundreds of thousands 

Samuel Valier— Chief & Interpreter of Quapaws— 

— Spicer, do. do. of Senecas— 

Spring River, Sub Agency— 
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George Mitchell Agent 
Seneca, Missouri— 
Asa C. Tuttle— 

McLane’s Station 

Ind. Territory 

via Baxter, Kansas— 

14 miles— S. West from Baxter— Stage leaves Southern Hotel at 
Baxter on mornings of 3rd 5th & 7th days— 


10 mo 16— 

Edward Earle & myself attended the meeting at Spring River, 
but the day was so stormy that not more than 20 persons were 
present— We dined at Moses [omission] & then went through the 
storm in an open wagon to Timber Hills meeting, held at present 
in the house of Amos W. Hampton—a minister— Here we met at 
4 o’clock a company of perhaps 40 or 50 who braved the Storm to 
attend the meeting— It was an interesting meeting— Several com- 
munications, besides what I felt called to offer— We were very 
kindly entertained at A. W. Hampton’s by himself & wife—& next 
morning the storm being heavy still we concluded to abide wit) 
them until it should moderate— We have some opportunity of 
witnessing the discouragements which beset the people in this new 
country— The prospect is fair that after a long & hard scuffle they 
will be able to realize the fruits of their labor—but at present it is 
a hard time with them— They are very much in need of good meet- 
ing houses in various neighborhoods but as their lumber has to 
be brought from Chicago by railroad, building is very expensive— 
We met here Thomas Smith formerly of Iowa, who was once one 
of the United Brethren but has now become a member of our Society. 
He appeared in Supplication in the meeting at this house— We 
also met Selinda Johnson, formerly of Eastern Ohio— She also 
spoke a little in the meeting & was engaged in supplication in a 
sitting in the evening. There are many persons, not Friends, who 
would be glad to go to Friends meetings if there was room for them 
in the meeting houses, & thus good houses would here very much 
tend to build up the Society & promote its usefulness— 


10 mo. 18—Amos W. Hampton took us to Columbus, as the storm 
had moderated— It is about 15 miles above Baxter Springs & is a 
suitable place to leave the train for one who goes down from Kansas 
City to visit the settlements of Friends in Spring River Quarter-—— 
It is 6 miles from Timber Hills meeting— 


20—3729 
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The R. Road from St. Louis to Pierce City may be extended so 
as to intersect at Columbus &c. 


10. 19th— 

At Lawrence— meeting— correspondence— 

10. 20. 

Letter to J. B. Garrett. 

Box of books No. 1—distributed to Ottawas & Peorias— No. 
2—Laurie Tatum— No. 3 Sac & Foxes Kickapoos & Wichitas, 
Caddoes 

Three boxes are desired at once— 1 for Darlington’s Agency— 1 
for Quapaws & Wyandottes—& 1 for general distribution— Ele- 
mentary books desired & charts & cards— No second readers 
wanted 

Clothing to be sent to E. Hoag— Calico for Comforts a cheaper 
article for lining & batting for wadding for the Ind. women to make 
up. 

Suggest that meeting of the Committee be 26th of 12 month— 
Grand Council meets on 5th of 12 mo— 

John B. Garrett 
217 Church St. 
Philada. 


[School for the Ottawa Indians] 


Asa C. Tuttle and wife Emmeline (formerly Howard,) are doing 
an excellent work amongst the Ottawa Indians. Their School is 
about 14 miles S. West of Baxter and averages 26— 

Their influence upon the tribe in favor of religion & morality have 
already been very marked— It had been a universal practice with 
the men & boys to carry pistols— The boys brought them to 
school— After a time Emmeline felt that she must speak to them 
about it and they told their parents & the Chief Judge Wynn— 
The council considered the subject & her reasons for her desire in 
the matter and they passed a law not only forbidding boys to carry 
pistols but men also & thus the entire habit of the tribe in this 
respect has been reformed— She was much concerned also that 
they should have proper regulations concerning marriage and proper 
views concerning chastity &c— The results of the labors of these 
missionaries is a good marriage law & several parties have come to 
Asa and requested him to join them legally as man & wife—he being 
a minister of the Gospel. Some of these parties had been living to- 
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gether but were not married. This brought him into something of a 
strait—but after having talked to them so much upon the subject, 
he felt that it was right and so in a solemn & religious manner he 
has performed the marriage ceremony, as nearly in conformity with 
our practice as circumstances would admit— The opportunities 
have been often remarkably serious and impressive—He speaking 
to them in ministry & for them in prayer and they being tendered to 
tears— There has been a great deal of sickness amongst them & 
many deaths— A physician is very much needed there and a house 
for the Teachers— Their boarding place is very unsuitable. It 
does not protect them from rain— They have both been very sick 
& are still feeble—— Something should be done to make them more 
comfortable else they will utterly break down— I do not remem- 
ber ever to have felt more forcibly the force of our Savior’s saying 
“The fields are already white unto harvest,” than when visiting the 
Indians of the Spring River Agency— I advised Enoch to have a 
house built for them as there are appropriations which can be used 
for this purpose— He has made out no schedule yet for the dis- 
tribution of the $60,000, because he has never received any direction 
from the Indian Bureau concerning it. Commissioner Parker told 
me more than a month ago that he had directed E. H. to make out 
the Schedule— But the direction was never received by E. H— 


10 mo. 21st. Just before retiring for the night— Oh, Lord, give 
to me, to my wife and to my Georgie & Willie, an interest in thee 
and in thy salvation— I ask this before wealth or any earthly 
gift — 

[Peoria Reservation] 
10—20th 

Edward Earle attended the payment of the Peorias who had be- 
come citizens & had drawn their share of the tribal funds, amount- 
ing to over $72000— It took place at Paoli, Kansas & was made 
by paymaster Williamson— Major Baptiste, Chief of the Peorias, 
had one tenth for his services in getting the money drawn from the 
Treasury— He is an intelligent man of some wealth—speaks Eng- 
lish well, has a fine farm—nice house, an intelligent wife & Edward 
says he has seldom a better dinner than she set before them. He 
lodged with them and spoke of the bed, parlor & as indicating that 
they were under the care of a skilful housekeeper— Many of these 
citizen Peorias are skilful farmers and some of them are well edu- 
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cated evincing the capacity of the Indian for civilization even when 
surrounded by very adverse influences— 


* & * * * * 


Miami Indians HR. 2347 
June 27, 1870—Bill read twice in House of Representatives 


10 mo 23—E. Hoag & wife & E. Earle & myself went to Hesper 
& attended the meeting there— It was large & lively 

I spoke from the text, “I beseech you brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto Him” &c— There were several other testimonies and 
supplication— We dined with Wm & Penelope Gardiner & had the 
company of Winslow & Margaret Davis, Dr. Reuben L. Roberts 
& wife Rebecca (formerly Jucks) & other Friends— also met David 
Davis & wife—the former a young man who went with us upon 
part of our journey in N. Carolina some years ago & the latter a 
daughter of the widow Hill below Springfield, N.C— Hesper is 10 
or 12 miles a little South of East from Lawrence & 4 miles South 
of Eudora. A nice rolling country & thickly settled by Friends— 
The meeting there is a highly interesting one, containing a goodly 
proportion of the old the middle aged & the young— Returned to 
Lawrence about dark— Eudora is at the mouth of Wakarusha 
River where it enters the Kansas— 


[Chippewa and Munsee Reservation] 
10 mo 24 

Chippewas & Munsees 63 in all $15.00 to each individual— 
$113.80 surplus for painting schoolhouse, firewood for School &c— 
Payment was made at the Mission 6 miles southwest of Ottawa— 
Ignatius Caleb, the Muncy chief—thinks they would like to go 
amongst Cherokees—they like to live here and want to be in peace 
with white people & to follow the Christian ways—but their cattle 
sometimes go off the reservation & white people shoot them and 
they have no redress in the law—the white people cut their timber 
& they have no redress in law— He feels thankful to the Lord for 
the little payment they are to receive & for all their other blessings— 
but says they are constantly diminishing in numbers & they would 
rather be associated with some larger & stronger tribe. These 
Indians are well dressed The women are as neatly attired as the 
same number of white women collected in the country— They have 
a school conducted by Romig, a Moravian— 
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Donahu spoke on behalf the Indians— He says the settlers have 
squatted upon some of the land and are not willing to pay the value 
of the Land— He-thinks the Indians would like to be here & be 
citizens that they may have the protection of law—that each one 
may have a patent for his land so he can sell it for its full value & 
give a permanent title 

A part of their land has been sold under their last treaty (perhaps 
’64 or 56) & more of it might be, if, the Secretary of the Interior 
would advertise it— 

These Indians are diminishing in part from the remains of syph- 
ilitic disease 

The tribe was once very deeply tainted with this affection & it 
prevents fecundity & causes the loss of a great proportion of the 
children— They are now greatly improved in their morals and 
most of them are professors of Christianity Romig & his wife are 
located amongst them by the Moravians— The Indians do not pay 
them anything, except the use of a dwelling & a farm of 15 acres— 
Their labors have doubtless been of great service, to the tribes but 
unless they are moved to the vicinity of a larger tribe & intermarry 
they will soon run out— Constant intermarriage in so narrow a 
circle and that an unhealthy circle tends to a constant physical 
deterioration— I saw one case, of what was probably syphilitic 
laryngitis in a child 18 months old— I suppose it was hereditary 
syphilis 

[Pottawatomie Reservation] 


10 mo. 25th 


Went to St. Mary’s—in the Pottawattomie Reservation and were 
kindly entertained by Dr. Palmer—who was formerly agent here. 
Williamson, paymaster, had not arrived— We found here a collec- 
tion of Indians & white people—some said to be of a very poor grade 
morally—all waiting the payment— 


10—26 

We went to the Catholic Mission—were admitted into the girls’ 
school room, about 80, 20 of whom were day Scholars—Most of them 
where white children— The Indians do not send their children 
much now. It is the same with the male department. They are 
putting up large brick buildings now for each sex & will have ac- 
commodations for many students— They have a farm of 1200 or 
more acres of very good land—keep 100 cows—raise wheat enough 
for the use of the establishment—also apples, peaches & vegetables— 
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The buildings are very close to the railroad & farm on both sides 
of it— The view southwards from the hill above the building is 
very fine reaching for 25 or 30 miles beyond the Kansas River, 
which runs about 2 miles and a half south of the Institution— 

The payment is a division of the funds to those of the Pottawat- 
tomies who have become citizens—amounting to $680 ($525,000 in 
all) for each individual— Many of these are good farmers & doing 
well—but many others are intemperate and will not take care of 
their money— It is thought the whole tribe will soon be ready to 
go to the Indian Territory— There is not much hope of their im- 
proving where they are— Their most fatal disease is pneumonia— 
Consumption is very common— There is a good deal of Scrofula 
Syphilis is also prevalent especially with the Citizen & half breeds— 
Parturition is attended with comparatively little difficulty either 
at the time or subsequently— At the menstrual period, women 
separate themselves from society & in the advanced stages of 
pregnancy the woman is placed in a house by herself and not visited 
by her husband or any one except some of the elderly women— 
She has little or no assistance in the process— Children are treated 
in the same way as the Kaws treat theirs— Very many children 
die before the second year— There are very few old people 
amongst them— Intemperance, sensuality — untruthfulness, are 
prevalent— The Prairie band are blanket Indians & live much like 
the Kaws— Parental & filial affection well developed—Conjugal 
attachment not very strong— Husbands & wives often separate— 
They are not polygamous— The office of chief is hereditary— 
They have some tribal laws. Have a marriage ceremony— Their 
religion is monotheistic and they make a sort of offering of their 
first fruits— They believe in a future state of existence happy for 
the good & miserable for the bad— Bury soon after death—in 
boxes—with prepared food in the box— They always manifest 
great seriousness & reverence when they speak of the Great Spirit— 
There does not seem to be much opening for educational work 
amongst them as they are looking towards removal— 

(Joseph N. Béurassi—(Biur-ra-saw) U States Interpreter for 
Pottawattomies. ) 

These Indians show the bad effects of Annuity payments. They 
sit and wait for their money and then use it badly 

In this payment 10 per cent is charged by George Young, Dr. 
Palmer & Mr Bertrand, for the portion which they obtain & 12 pr 
cent for the portion obtained by Major Ross—Col Murphy—& 
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Wilmarth &c. These firms join together and work in concert. They 
have been working for years to get the Government to make this 
payment They used 6 per cent of the 12 per cent claims upon mem- 
bers of Congress (Pomeroy—Clarke—é&c. &c.) and about $2000 
or more upon clerks in the Department of the Interior— Irving 
& Clum would not accept anything. 

The Michigan or Wisconsin Pottawattomies numbered 250 a few 
years ago— $25,000 

Shaw-gue—now blind— was once a chief and a very eloquent 
orator— Has been to Washington— 

About 150 Pottawattomies strayed off about 1861 & are supposed 
to be about the Wichita Mountains— They were allotted Indians 
& have some of the best land allotted to them on [omission] Creek 
Some of the principal men are Big Kickapoo or Capt John— 
Shomin— Pame-je yah Niscod nemma 

& e e eo e eo 

Black Beaver says they went to Mexico with the wandering 
Kickapoos— 

11 mo—28th 


Mr. Wilmarth 

Capt John or Big Kickapoo—Shomin (dead). Pame-je-yah Nis 
cod nemma—dead 

These stray Pottawattomies are entitled to all the privileges of 
the tribe— Might get certificates of citizenship, patents for their 
land & their share of the tribal funds— 

10 mo—26— 

Afternoon—Williamson arrived & commenced payment— Each 
Indian receives his portion from the paymaster hands it to E. Earle 
to be counted again—directs him to pay to Dr Palmer the 12 pr 
cent for the agents who secured the appropriation & takes the 
balance— Most of them deposit their money with bankers who 
are here from Topeka—as it is unsafe for them to undertake to keep 
it themselves—as there are thieves, pickpockets, and robbers around 
watching their opportunity. There are many saloons & gambling 
houses—and there is no law against selling whiskey to those Indians 
who have become citizens Hence those who undertake to carry 
their money will be likely to lose it. Counterfeit money men are 
usually on hand ready to change money for the Indians & pass off 
their spurious bills—as many of the Indians receive large amounts 
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and many $100 bills— The head of a family draws for each of his 
children as well as for his wife & himself It thus happens that one 
man often draws a large amount— 
10 mo. 27th— 
Payment resumed— 
Louis Vieux (View) the crier— Saml Nevoir, one of the business 
Committee very intelligent but intemperate 
10—28th 
Payment continued— The paymaster closed payment at dark 
last night, because it was not considered safe. There was a large 
class of bad men known to have collected in town & it was supposed 
some of the Indians would be robbed, in going from the office to the 
camp after receiving their money— Lieut Whipple had charge of 
the guard—he is now stationed at Ft. Riley, but for two years, has 
been at Key West— Dr. Gabby & Lewis Ogee drew a part of the 
percentage— At noon we left for Lawrence to prepare for our 
journey to Ind. Territory 
Mr Smith, Banker at Topeka—Mr. Laslie—Banker St Mary’s 


10/29 Left Lawrence by rail to Iola & then stage 8 miles to Hum- 
bolt, after dark in a severe storm of rain with thunder & lightnings— 
I glean from the Humbolt Union the following 

Rev. W. S. Robertson, Presbyterian missionary to Creek Nation 
is translating (has) the Scriptures into Muscoga Rev. J. R. Ram- 
say is amongst the Seminoles. Will soon open School— The house 
to be built of lumber sawed at their own mill— He has 120 Church 
members— $500 have been subscribed by members & others— 
The head chief is a warm hearted Christian— Mr. John Beck of 
Ft Scott is recommended to the Board of Foreign Missions as a 
suitable person to be nominated to the Government as an Indian 
Agent for Seminoles— Mr. Robertson has 34 members in his 
Church in Creek Nation— 

We did not make connection at Humboldt with the train for 
Chetopa & so had to wait there until second day afternoon— 

On First day morning, went to the Sabbath School at Methodist 
Church and took charge of a class which the Minister assigned 
me— As the services at 11 oclock were to be conducted in German 
for the benefit of that class of the population we did not remain— 
The Minister said he would have been very glad for us to have the 
use of the house for a meeting in the evening, but he had already 
given it up to a Baptist Minister from Ottawa— He seemed to 
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regret it much & said if he had only known that we would be here, 
it should have been otherwise— We attended the Presbyterian 
Meeting at 11 oclock—heard an excellent sermon by Dr. Lewis— 
Sermon on the Holy Spirit and had some conversation with the 
minister afterwards, in which we endeavored to encourage him as 
we did the Methodist Minister in the morning. These men (the 
only ministers in the place) seem to be earnestly working in the 
midst of an ungodly people, for the promotion of Christianity— 
Their congregations are very small— In the evening we again 
went to the Methodist meeting house to hear the Baptist Stranger— 
When the appointed hour had arrived, he was not present, altho’ 
he was known to be in the city— The Methodist Minister seeing 
me in the central part of the house, made his way to me & said that 
the hour had arrived & the Baptist minister was not there & he felt 
under no obligation to wait for him & he desired me to take charge 
of the meeting— I told him that I did not feel free to do so until 
we had waited a while—as the Baptist would probably soon be in— 
He again expressed his regret that he had not known that we would 
be there— After a while the Baptist came & preached— So there 
seemed no open door for us to have a meeting & we left our hotel 
second day afternoon at 5 o’clock & went across the Neosho River 
to the Depot, half a mile away. But the train did not come and as 
we were constantly expecting it, we remained all night in the Station 
house— 

They have but one train a day each way & no telegraph— We 
of course could not tell why it did not come nor when it would come 
& we did not want to miss it because our team is probably await- 
ing us at Chetopa, 60 miles southward— So we arranged some 
boxes of merchandize which were stored in the room & with carpet 
sacks for pillows & our blankets for covering we got along pretty 
well—tho’ the boxes felt pretty hard before day— There was no 
fire in the room—but the weather was not very cold— Neither 
had we any light but the moon shone, the forepart of the night, so 
we could see how to arrange our boxes— By morning, we were 
ready for breakfast as we had no supper & we succeeded in getting 
something to eat & after a while an engine came down the road & 
said that the bridge over the Cotton Wood at Emporia was washed 
badly & that it was very uncertain when a train would be along— 
So we just have to wait here— Moreover we now learn that had 
we gone from Lawrence by Emporia we should have been detained 
there— So that we are really farther on our journey than we 
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should have been— I feel thankful that we are well & as comfort- 
able as could be expected. 
11 mo Ist 

I weigh today 148 lbs. without overcoat, with ordinary fall suit of 
clothing. We waited all day at the Depot & until 9 o’clock at 
night & no train arriving we went again to the Humboldt House and 
we four had to sleep in the garret, in small quarters in which was 
already one man— A few nights before, at the Eagle Hotel, we 
four slept in a room just 7 feet by 1144—by actual measurement— 
A strong prairie wind gave us ventilation to some extent both those 
nights— 

[Delaware Agency] 
11 mo - 2nd 

Again at the Depot after breakfast— The Engine again passed 
down but no satisfactory intelligence about a passenger train— 
But after an hour & a half a train came along & we joyfully took 
seats in the car— Arrived at Chetopa about 1 oclock & found our 
driver & team & some of the Delaware Indians, al ready to ac- 
company us— 

Isaac Johnny Cake a brother of the Delaware Chief was on the 
train with us, having his wife & daughter They were going out to 
the Agency also & so we all set out together— 

Seminole means a Seceder or a wild Indian as they separated 
from the Muscogee or Creek nation a long time ago & settled in 
Florida— They pronounce it Sem-i-no-lé putting the emphasis on 
the last syllable— 

We left Chetopa at 3 o’clock, and arrived at McGees near Cabin 
Creek about sunset—10 miles South West from Chetopa— He was 
away hunting deer & would not be at home but his wife said we 
could stay 

The house was small with a shed attachment—two rooms in all 
& no up stairs— E.H. E.E & myself & Isaac Journey Cake & 
wife & daughter stayed in the house & the two young men Edward 
F Hoag & Cyrus Frazier, slept in the Ambulance & the two Delaware 
Indians young men slept in their wagon— There were 14 in all 
in the little house— We got a good supper & breakfast & were only 
charged 50 cents apiece The horses also had hay furnished we 
having grain with us— We found them with plenty of hogs, sheep 
& goats & cattle— Left at 7.10 and rode 30 miles by 1.30 P.M., 
in a Southwestent direction—crossing several small creeks & came 
down between Salt Creek & Lightning Creek & crossed to the east 
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bank of the latter about 2 miles above its junction with the Verdi- 
gris River— We saw plenty of prairie chickens a few deer—many 
buffalo birds—a species of black birds which follow the Cattle and 
buffalo over the prairies to catch flies which trouble the cattle— 
We passed very many mounds or rounded hills—smooth enough to 
drive a carriage over though some of them too steep— We stopped 
on Lightning Creek at Charles Journey Cake’s one of the Chiefs— 
the other two being John Conner & Anderson Sarcoxie. Charles 
Journey Cake lives in a very comfortable house—has a good farm 
a fine carriage &c— We were invited to sit down to an excellently 
prepared dinner of roast beef— baked chicken nicely baked Sweet 
potatoes, very good light bread— Irish potatoes— Coffee, Rice 
pudding & dried Apple pie— Charles himself had gone deer hunt- 
ing—he has several very large Buckskins & some fawn Skins— 

The Delawares had some of them been here for several days 
expecting their payment—we intending to have been here two or 
three days ago— But many of them are upon the other side of the 
Verdigris River & they cannot get over as the water is high & 
will not fall sufficiently until a day or two more has passed— These 
are good looking Indians dressed like citizens. Many of them speak 
English — They are industrious and are beginning to get a little 
stock &c— They have only been down here a short time and had 
met with heavy losses of stock &c in the war & by thieves before 
coming down here— They are now incorporated with the Chero- 
kees— A few of them have become dissatisfied, because, as they 
say, the Cherokees are not kind to them & these dissatisfied 
Delawares have gone eastward amongst the Peorias about 30 or 40 
miles away— There are about 950 individuals—- & they receive 
$30.00 each— The Post office is Coody’s Bluff—Cherokee Nation, 
Ind. Ter— They are the remains of the tribe with whom Wm Penn 
made his Celebrated treaty under the old Elm tree upon the banks 
of the Delaware River— 

About 5 o’clock P. M. on 5th day the 3rd of 11 mo—Charles 
Journey Cake and other hunters came in with five or six fine deer— 
He killed one a few days ago which weighed over 200 lbs after it 
was dressed— They sell the skins at about $1.37 per lb—after 
they are dressed— It takes a very large skin to come to $2.00 

Charles Journey Cake has a lithograph representation of the belt 
of Wampum delivered by the Indians to Wm Penn at the Great 
Treaty under the Elm tree at Shackamaxon in 1682 from Historical 
Society of Penn— “Not sworn to & never broken,” furnished by a 
grandson of James Logan. 
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11 mo—4— 
We sat up last night until after 1 o’clock for Superin— Hoag to 
get his roll corrected by the chief & Council— This morning we 
had a nice breakfast of venison & commenced payment at about 9 
o’clock— Worked very closely & until 9 o’clock P. M. 


11—5th 

Commenced again and finished payment 

About 100 of the Delawares are professors of the Christian 
Religion, mostly Baptists— They meet regularly for worship but 
have no regular minister— Charles Journey Cake lives so far 
from the meeting place that he collects the people of his neighbor- 
hood & reads the Bible to them in Delaware language & exhorts & 
teaches them— He gave thanks and prayer at the table before 
meals in Delaware— I could not under stand any of it except the 
Name Jesus near the close—It was sweet to hear him pronounce 
that Name in reverence & with Solemnity— He has 6 daughters—4 
married—the two unmarried are twins and very much alike—about 
16—intelligent—educated modest—refined girls— Some of his 
Grandchildren were present— one, Ella May Pratt, sung very 
sweetly the hymn “Don’t think there is nothing for Children to do” 
&c. It was late at night before we finished the payment. The 
people had been waiting several days & we worked hard to get thru 
& let them go home— 

11 mo—6th 

First day morning— 

E. Hoag learns that the Osages have not gone on the hunt as he 
had been told, but are waiting for their payment so he concludes 
to go home at once and get their money— Edw. Earle, myself & 
driver with the ambulance remain here today, to spend First day & 
see if way opens for anything to do or say for the good of the people 
or the encouragement of their excellent chiei— John Conner & 
Anderson Sarcoxie the other chiefs, are in feeble health. Conner the 
head chief is here but not able to leave his tent— He talks English 
—is very intelligent and expressed a hope of a better existence 
beyond the grave— He belongs to the Baptists. In the tabular 
statement furnished to Supert. Hoag from the Department, $100 
was directed to be paid to Capt Sarcoxie as a continuation of a 
special annuity to his father according to treaty 1829—Conner & 
Journeycake say that it was only an annuity of $100 & that he 
received it at the spring payment & of course it is not due again 
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until next spring— They furthermore say that in treaty 1860 the 
chiefs & council men are entitled to receive pay for their services 
but that for the last two years their pay has been stopped & they 
do not know why it is— 


I received of Isaac Journey Cake for Thomas Haines, a teacher 
$25.50—balance of his account— Pd. to Enoch Hoag Also of the 
same for Linneus Roberts $50.00, balance of his school account— 
Pd. to Enoch Hoag— 

Paid these to Enoch Hoag. 


They furthermore say that they have a claim upon the Govern- 
ment for property stolen by white people whilst they lived in Kan- 
sas— That the last treaties recognize these losses as just— & they 
do not know why they are not paid— 

Mr. C. N. Vaun a Cherokee Lawyer proposes to draw the tribal 
funds of the Delawares for 3 or 4 or 5 per cent—acting in codpera- 
tion with E. Hoag If the Chiefs & Councilmen agree to it— The 
Delawares are rather averse to drawing their funds—though it 
might be better for the more industrious part of them to do so— If 
Congress would permit this they would be glad— 

Henry Armstrong, son in law of Chas. Journey Cake has a store 
at Journey Cake’s but he lives several miles above near his brother 
Charles Armstrong another soninlaw of Charles Journey Cake— 
John T. Smith has a store near Charles Armstrong’s— C. C. Burnett 
is a trader over the Verdigris on the Caney— 

Charles Armstrong is a great hunter. He has sat on his horse & 
shot a deer in one direction & turned & shot another in a different & 
killed both — The Caney river is the same as the Little Verdigris 
& runs into the Verdigris Dr. Allen married a daughter of Isaac 
Journey Cake & practices some amongst the Indians— Dr. Lovell 
formerly of vicinity of Pilot Mountain in N. C. lived on Grand 
River & has practiced here sometimes— 

“It is very pleasant to me to hear the good book read. It almost 
seems to me that I can sometimes see the Savior when he Spoke 
these words—so pleasant, so kind, so lovely— He is full of love— 
He is a true Savior and there is no other but Him.” These words 
were spoken very deliberately and seriously by Charles Journey 
cake at a religious opportunity in his family after I had read the 
18th Chapter of John He then knelt & offered a prayer in Delaware, 
which of course I could not understand except the names Jesus & 
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Christ— In speaking English he had to be very deliberate but in 
his native language he was fluent— Osage Wah s&h she Ou sa-ge 
WaA-sa she 
11-7th 

We left C. Journey cake’s & went Southward a few miies below 
the mouth of Lightning Creek & crossed the Verdigris at a ferry 
near Ballitt’s— The bank on the west side was very bad—& steep 
—river 150 ft wide & 15 deep but had been much deeper. It would 
have been much better to have crossed it higher up about Coody’s 
Bluff—but the water was too high there to ford & there was no ferry 
at that place—the road would have been much more direct to the 
Caney river. After crossing the Verdigris and passing the river 
bottom of Splendid rich land we came to Capt John Conner’s, Head 
Chief of Delaware’s— We then went North of West over the 
prairie and & then turned west towards the mouth of the Caney 
River—but as the roads were very indistinct we rather got off the 
exact course— We passed but one house between Capt. Conner’s 
& John Carter’s, a distance of 20 miles— We reached Carter’s a 
little before night & thought we had better stop as they were willing 
to entertain us—as well as they could— We rested pretty well 
although the wind blew hard & the house was somewhat open. The 
beef & coffee were very good—though the surroundings— the table 
—knives—&ec &c were in such a condition as under some circum- 
stances would have rather destroyed appetite— They only charged 
50 cents for each person & nothing for horsefeed— The man had 
a dozen horses 75 or 80 cattle & was preparing to open a little farm. 
He lives near the Cana below Curleyhead Creek— Cattle & horses 
live in the bottom lands of the Cana all winter without being fed 
upon cane (reeds) wild rye &c Wild Geese are there all winter 
A flock of 10 or 12 flew up, not more than 200 yds from the house 
in the morning— There are also many wild ducks & an abundance 


of fish in the river. 
[Osage Agency] 

11 mo 8— 
After leaving Carter’s we crossed one small creek & then Curly- 
head Creek the water of which was quite deep— Between this 
Creek & Shoteau’s store we passed some splendid bottom Land but 
rather wet— Prairie grass 8 ft high in some parts— It is about 
10 miles from Carter’s to Choteau’s Store & that is one mile (200 
rods) west of 96° & about 12 miles below the junction of the little 
or East Cana with the Big or west Cana & 22 miles below Kansas 
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Line— The Cana formed by the junction of these streams is also 
called little Verdigris & runs southward a little west of 96° & at 
about latitude 36°-30'—it turns Southeast & runs to the Verdigris. 

There is a good deal of chill & fever in this section The river & 
creeks are well supplied with timber. We found entertainment, at 
Mrs. Gildstraps— Quite a number of Delawares are settled on the 
Cana & also Shawnees on Bird Creek which runs into the Cana on 
the Western side about 15 miles below Shoteaus— These people 
all supposed that they were east of 96°— And the best Government 
maps represent the Cana river as East of 96, whereas it is entirely 
west of it until it turns to the South East to reach the Verdigris— 
We find upon coming here, Mahlon Stubbs & the Kaw delegation 
who have been examining for a location They like the country of 
the little & Big Cana but as that has been selected by the Osages it 
is difficult to arrange it unless the Cherokees will consent for the 
Osages to have a strip about 814 miles East of 96° & which belongs 
appropriately to the Cana River as otherwise it would be devoid of 
timber. The line would then run upon the divide between the Cana 
& the Verdigris— near to the Cana because the Creeks of the 
Cana are smaller & shorter than those of the Verdigris— This 
strip of 8144 miles is not occupied to much extent and is mostly 
arable land and could be well supplied with timber from the Cana— 
It seems appropriately to belong to the Cana— 

We find Isaac T. Gibson here also, and Joseph Newsom & Thomas 
H. Stanley—the two latter being with Mahlon Stubbs 

Hard rope & his band of Osages came in today also— 


11 mo 9— 

We find that most of the Osages have gone on the hunt & that 
the trader misinformed E. Hoag— _ I suppose he wanted the money 
to come so he could get some of it— The weather is fine & we 
would be glad to be on our journey but we must be patient— We 
bought a pair of horses of M. Stubbs, as he was going to send all his 
party home & he himself going with I. T. Gibson to Tahlequa to 
the Cherokee Council to try to adjust the land matter—but they 
will wait for Enoch Hoag— In company with I. T. Gibson & M. 
Stubbs we hired a Cabin— built a fire, roasted some sweet potatoes 
& after a light supper, spread down our robes & blankets upon a 
pile of corn in the husk— Our blankets being narrow for two & 
the night cool, we were not over comfortable— but got along 
pretty well— In the morning we had a nice breakfast prepared by 
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our driver & I. T. Gibson. Coffee beef steak (cheese—bread & 
crackers we already had on hand— this was the morning of the 
10th of the mo— 

After breakfast, we read a portion of Scripture & had a devotional 
pause— Then sent Cyrus after some sweet potatoes & spoke to a 
woman to bake us some buiscuit for dinner— C. got a bucket full 
a peck of potatoes for 87144 & we hired a dutch oven of a neighbor 
& baked some splendid potatoes— also had beef— d&ec &e & of 
course Coffee for dinner I carried the potatoes to the river & 
washed them & then we walked over the adjoining lands, surveying 
for agency Buildings & after dinner Isaac, Mahlon & myself took a 
horseback ride over the river to view the premises there— 

We crossed just westward from Mrs. Gildstraps & ascended by a 
bridle path to the top of the bluff & made our way towards a re- 
markable mound a mile & a half away— We first descended 
slightly & then more rapidly into a ravine where we lost sight of 
the mound— Then in ascending we had a beautiful view of its 
constantly & regularly increasing proportions— We came to a 
plateau or broad terrace perhaps 300 ft below the top of the 
mound which was very regularly conical for the last 80 ft—the 
upper portion resting upon a broader base of much the same char- 
acter— At the foot of the basilar portion we crossed a little stream 
& prepared to ascend— Reaching the top of the basilar portion 
we tied our horses to some little shrubs & walked or clambered up 
at an angle of 45° to the summit which was about 40 ft in diameter— 
There was not a tree nor even a [illegible] bush from the top to the 
ravine below— Prairie grass grew to the top— Small fragments 
of rock were intermingled with the soil & upon these were impressions 
of seashells— We also found petrified sticks—coral &c upon the 
summit— We had a fine view of the surrounding country— the 
Cana immediately East & stretching first south & then in the dis- 
tance winding by south— the Curley head Creek making into it 
from the Eastern side 

Various mounds in different directions &c— Descending we 
went upon the south side of a mound nearly west & found an abun- 
dant supply of excellent building sandstone—some of it apparently 
already dressed—having two, three & sometimes 4 faces of a cube 
nicely squared— Upon the face of very many of these rocks were 
impressions of sea shells of varying character & also of leaves & 
stems of vegetables— On one rock the face of which measured 
two square feet were over 120 distinct impressions of Shells. 
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After a good supper we talked over the dangers of this country 
for men who travel with money. We felt some solicitude for our 
Superintend—whom we were expecting &c and so after a time we 
read some in the Bible— The voice of prayer was heard amongst 
us & we spent an hour or two in exchanging our feelings of interest 
in one another’s welfare & were able, I trust, to cast our cares, our 
fears, & our burdens upon the Lord and in peace & composure to 
commit ourselves unto his will— We had removed the corn to 
one side of the cabin & husked a part of it & made a bed of the husks 
upon which we spread our robes & blankets & had a good rest— 


10 mo 11th [undoubtedly “11 mo. 10th or 11th” is meant here] 1870. 

In the morning after a good breakfast I took another bucket 
of sweet potatoes to the river & washed them & then proposed to 
E. Earle & Cyrus Frazier to make it wash day—so changing our 
apparel we went to the river where it rushes over the rocks & had 
quite a time in washing clothes— We then tied up a rope for a 
clothes line & hung them up to dry near our cabin— Saw a flock 
of Paroquettes—red bills, yellow heads & green bodies Said to be 
capable of speaking like Parrots 

This mound is a little S. of West from Shoteau’s agency—or Mrs 
Gildstraps—& about a mile & 1% half west of the Cana river at its 
great westward curve— Another mound is connected by its base 
with the base of this— It is North West from this & a little 
taller— Upon the South face of this and all over the summit is 
the fine sandstone with petrified shells &c [The author here in- 
serted in his diary a rough sketch of a mound which accompanied 
this paragraph. | 

Two of the Cana River mounds as viewed from the North-East— 
These mounds are about 11% miles from the River & about 2 miles 
a little South of West from Choteau’s Store, or Caneyville or Gill- 
straps crossing— [Here a sketch of two mounds appeared. | 


Afternoon of 11th of 11 mo. We rode again on horseback west 
of the Cana—first Northward, then Westward to the mounds again 
Returned at night fall— Superintendent not yet arrived. 

Ennisville is about one mile east of 96° & near the Kansas line 
Parker is about 30 miles east of Ennisville [A roughly sketched 
map of the Little Verdigris river area a little south of the Kansas 
line accompanied this paragraph. It locates Choteau’s store and 
names the creeks in its vicinity.] 


21—3729 
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11 mo 12th 


E.E. M.S. I.T.G & myself rode Northward so far as Cotton 
Creek three miles south of Kansas line. 

Coon creek is about 6 miles north of Shoteau’s— Post Oak Creek 
about 6 miles above Coon creek— Junction Creek a small stream 
runs in at the junction of the Big & Little Cana about three miles 
above Post Oak Cr. & then Cotton creek is about three miles above 
Post Oak Cr. & then Cotton creek is about three miles beyond 
Junction Creek Just before reaching Cotton Cr we pass between 
two remarkable mounds— We saw a flock of wild turkeys & one 
of wild Geese on banks of Cotton Creek—& in returning saw a 
wolf which seemed very much frightened & ran away as rapidly as 
possible. We also saw a flock of 18 Sand hill Cranes much taller 
than geese They were about 100 yds from us, standing on the open 
prairie & did not seem at all alarmed by our passing so near to 
them— We found coal at Post Oak Creek— Upon return at night 
to our Cabin, we found Supt Hoag had come—with John Rankin, 
Post Master at Lawrence & trader at the Sac & Fox Agency and 
also Robt Dunlap, trader with Osages— They will go with us to 
the Sac & Fox Agency. 

11 mo 13th 

About eleven A. M we set out for the Arkansaw River 8 in Com- 
pany— Crossed the Cana at a ford about 2 miles below Shoteau’s 
Store—passed between two mounds & finally into a sort of cafion 
& saw immense blocks of lime stone on the hill sides— Came about 
3 o’clock to Judge Roger’s 18 miles from Shoteau’s in a South 
Western course— Judge Rogers has gone to Tahlequah to the meet- 
ing of the Cherokee Council or Legislature—he being one of its 
members— His wife gave us permission to stay with them all night 
& as there was no other stopping place which we could reach, we 
were glad of the permission— though the quarters were not such as 
might be expected at a Judge’s residence in the Eastern States 
Edward & I & Enoch & John Rankin slept on beds on the floor very 
comfortably— It turned suddenly cold in the night We passed 
no house yesterday, the whole 18 miles— 

11 mo 14— 

Left at 8% o’clock In 2 miles came to Polecat Cr & 2 miles fur- 
ther to Bird Cr. A half mile beyond Bird Cr, the best road (though 
several miles the longest) turns to the right & in 5 miles leads to 
the Falls of Fall Creek—the direct road leads to a bad crossing some 
miles below the falls— The water at the Falls is about 100 ft wide 
& plunges over the solid rock about 8 ft. 
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A flock of wild Geese, 11 in number flew up just before us in the 
morning within easy gunshot— Also ducks— Saw a wolf in the 
distance— 

Stopped at noon & cooked our dinner— Then met a drove of 
Texas cattle numbering 1000—& another drove just behind of 4 or 
500— They lost 150 in fording the Arkansaw by their getting in- 
to quicksand— We reached the bank of the Arkansaw about half 
hour before Sunset but had to go higher up to another ferry—& as 
I. T Gibson & Mahlon Stubbs were going to Tahlequah they parted 
company with us here & went down the Arkansaw on the North 
bank— We were so delayed in finding the ferryman that we con- 
cluded to camp on the North bank & soon had our fire going & our 
beef on a stick before it—tea made &c—& at bedtime E. E. & 
myself took the ambulance & the others lay before the fire— E. E. 
got cold & left for the fire at 1 o’clock— I rested but did not sleep 
soundly 

11. 15th 


Wild Geese & wolves kept a music for us last night— We had an 
early & good breakfast & expected the Ferryman to come early but 
it was fully 8 o’clk before he came & then we were delayed in getting 
the boat ready & starting— The river is about half a mile in 
width and we had to go down the river about half a mile to avoid 
a shoal & the current being stronger on the other side it was difficult 
to get the boat to the landing place— The bank was very steep & 
we had to fasten the horses to the end of the carriage pole & to 
take everything out of it & thus were enabled to get it dragged up 
the bank— It was near ten o’clock before we left the west bank 
of the river— 

The weather was fine & we went on over various Creeks—& in 
the afternoon over one or two considerable mountains and about 
8 o clock P. M. came to Post Oak Taylor’s a Creek Indian— We 
had passed no other house since leaving the Arkansaw except a 
little settlement within a mile of the river— Taylor was not at 
home & none of his family except one grown daughter who had gone 
to bed— Supt Hoag & John Rankin were acquainted there & had 
stayed with them before— She could not talk English— They 
made her understand that we wanted corn for the horses & to 
sleep on the floor before the fire ourselves— She gave assent & 
went back to her bed in the corner of the room— E. E. J. R. & my- 
self went into the woods & cut down a tree & brought up the wood 
as there was no wood pile & making a good fire we spread down our 
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robes & blankets & slept pretty well— In the morning we ate our 
breakfast, having some cold food—& having made some coffee— E. 
H paid the woman $3.00 & we left her some good coffee on the table 
she not having left her couch— 


[Sac and Fox Reservation] 


We reached the Sac & Fox Agency about 1, o’clock P. M & had a 
good dinner at J. Crowley’s the Blacksmith— Agent Miller & Dr. 
Williams & wife seemed glad to see us &c. In going from Shoteo’s 
to the Arkansaw we went nearly south & after crossing the Arkansaw 
we went South west to the Sac & Fox Agency— From Choteou’s 
to Judge Roger’s is 18 miles Judge Rogers to the Arkansaw is 
35 miles. From Arkansaw to Post oak Taylor’s is nearly 40 miles— 
from Taylor’s to Agency 20 miles— total from Shoteou’s 113 
miles— We passed the Deep Fork about 144 from Agency— This 
runs centrally from east to west through their reservation— Enoch 
boards with Dr. Williams & wife & Edward & I with Jacob Crow- 
ley & wife We had a comfortable bed & good fare. 

11 mo 17 

Sac & Fox Reservation extends from the North Fork of the 
Canadian on the south to the Red Fork of the Arkansaw on the 
North 46 miles and from the Creek line on the east a distance of 
16 3/4 miles to the west—embracing 770% Square miles. There 
are 660 of this tribe. They manifest some disposition to agriculture 
and have a very favorable location The climate is mild and al- 
though chills & Fever prevail to some extent in the Fall, yet it will 
become healthier as it is brought under cultivation. Corn, sweet 
potatoes, cotton, Sorghum &c will be staples here also wheat. The 
affairs of this agency are not in so good a condition as they would 
have been under other circumstances. Our excellent friend Thomas 
Miller offered his resignation months ago, believing that the time 
had come for him to be released— He had very successfully & 
economically removed these Indians from Kansas last winter & 
wished some one else to take hold of the work of putting up the 
Agency buildings &c John Hadley has been recommended & ap- 
pointed as agent but does not come & we suppose will not be able 
to do so and this disappointment, of course, adds to the delay in 
getting things ready 

They need a saw mill at once. As the climate is mild, it is practi- 
cable to do a great deal of work here in the winter Agent Miller has 
5 or 6 men employed in farming operations putting up temporary 
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buildings breaking the sod, fencing &c. He has had about 200 acres 
broken. 

The Agency is situated near Deep Fork which has a fine rich 
bottom in which the wild rye remains green through the winter— 
The bottom is liable to overflow— It is difficult to cross this stream 
in high water as they have neither Bridge nor Ferry— The Osage 
women crossed their little babies & their property last summer by 
making a sort of basket of a rawhide by drawing up the edges with 
a rope so as to bring the hide into a cup shape—then taking the rope 
in the teeth the mother would swim across & carry the whole con- 
cern over & depositing the freight, would swim back for another 
cargo— ~ Deer & wild turkey are abundant. But such articles as 
have to be brought from the States are high owing to the distance 
of wagon transportation Pecan nuts here are abundant—worth 
$2.00 per bushel— They have 80 bushels at the trader’s store— 
About 60 acres of the broken land is around the Agency & 140 or 
more for various Indians— 

The general condition of these Indians does not vary much from 
that of the Pottawatomies— Their women are overworked and 
become prematurely old— There are evidences of hereditary syph- 
ilitic taint & Scrofula amongst these Indians. Very few children 
are born amongst them & of those few many die— They are con- 
stantly diminishing in numbers— One chief & part of his band 
are still at the old reservation & refuse to come down but they will 
get no money until they come— One article in their last treaty 
(Article XV) needs my attention when I return to Washington— 
Mo-quaw-ho-ko is the chief who will not come— The absentee 
Shawnees & some Delawares who live west of the Seminole Reser- 
vation about 550 in number are now placed under the care of the 
Sac & Fox Agent— These Indians are located within the area 
which the Pottawattomies will probably select— 

* e a a 7 o 

Louis Goky is Interpreter for Sac & Foxes— Keokuk is one of 
the chiefs— Muttatah—muttata— 

Jacob Crowley—Blacksmith $800—Mary Crowley his wife—$300. 

James Hadley 

Timmerman | ramen $600 

Wm Baldwin 

Dr. David Williams, Physician & wife—$1500 per year & furnish 
his own medicines— 
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Oliver Smith—Gunsmith 
Thomas Miller Agent— succeeded by John Hadley in 3rd 
mo—1871— 
Sac & Fox Agency 
via Okmulgee, Creek Nation, Ind. Territory 
Prices cts cts 

I oi oi5 nos oc nndnceusenenses 50 .30 
cette cain biGhe es nkcseeneekab an 10 -094 
Di chien men vdathwkwesetetasdiasat 25 25 
NS hid etaU nage cakes vbnenneons 50 .35 
DD A Sit be trad bee tehehetisodmeee 2.25 
PI Stoke citehe hand adsudeRecaanedn $e .20 


Heavy cost in coming here— 





* * * o o * 


(To be concluded in the November Quarterly) 













































Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


“Some Memories of the Past” is the title of a column by H. V. 
Butcher which appears occasionally in The Western Star, Coldwater. 


A “Query and Answer Column,” sponsored by the Dickinson 
County Historical Society, has been published from time to time 
in the Abilene Daily Chronicle. 


The reminiscenses of Allison J. Pliley, scout and Indian fighter, 
were printed in the Olathe Mirror in its issues of March 19 and 
26, 1931. S. T. Seaton, the author, interviewed Mr. Pliley in 1909 
and submitted the manuscript to him for correction and verification. 
Mr. Pliley served on the plains in the latter 1860's. 


A history of St. Joseph’s Alumni Association was published in 
the St. Joseph college student publication, The Cadet Journal, of 
Hays, in its issues of October 7, 1933, to May 26, 1934, inclusive. 


The construction of the sod house, home of many early Kansas 
settlers, was discussed by Donald 8S. Gates in the December, 1933, 
issue of The Journal of Geography, published in Chicago, Ill. 


Articles of a historical nature appearing in the Winter, 1934, 
number of The Aerend, a Fort Hays Kansas State College publica- 
tion, included: “History of Fort Larned,” by B. Z. Woods; “Meteor- 
ites of Kansas,” by Elizabeth Eppstein; “Bent’s Fort: Pioneer 
Memory,” by Paul King; “A Prima Donna [Dora Hand] of Dodge 
City,” by F. B. Streeter; “Martin Allen: Pioneer Prophet,” by R. 
L. Parker, and “Kansas Fossils,” by Letha Abell. 


Several letters written during the Spanish-American War by 
Lawrence participants were printed serially in the Douglas County 
Republican, Lawrence, in its issues of February 22; March 1 and 8, 
1934. 


The address given by Charles F. Colcord, president of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, at the Barber county old settlers’ reunion 
held in Medicine Lodge, February 9, 1934, was published in the 
March issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Colcord related some of the frontier history of southern Kansas and 
the Indian territory. 
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An article discussing the work done by Company 1778, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, on the site of old Fort Hays, was contributed 
by Lloyd Kohler to the March 10, 1934, issue of Happy Days, the 
corps newspaper printed in Washington, D. C. The Enterprise 
Journal republished the article in its April 19 issue. 


Seventy-five years in Kansas were reviewed by Frank M. Spurrier 
in the Sylvan Grove News, March 15, 1934. Mr. Spurrier came 
from Iowa in the summer of 1858 and settled twenty miles west of 
Manhattan. 


Bone picking near Fort Hays in 1875 was recalled by J. L. 
Garrett in the Bunkerhill Advertiser, March 22, 1934. 


“When Methodism Reached Kansas,” by S. T. Seaton, was the title 
of an article published in the Kansas City Star, May 26, 1907, and 
republished in the Olathe Mirror, March 29, 1934. In the prepara- 
tion of this story Mr. Seaton had access to original minute books 
of the church which he later presented to the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 


Questions and answers relating to Elkhart’s history were printed 
in the Elkhart Tri-State News in its issues of March 29 to May 3, 
1934, inclusive. 


A brief history of the First English Lutheran church of Lawrence 
appeared in the April issue of the Kansas Synod Lutheran, pub- 
lished at Atchison. The congregation was organized March 16, 1867. 


The history of the Independence High School was briefly sketched 
in the Independence Daily Reporter, April 4, 1934, and in the South 
Kansas Tribune, April 11. The school was organized by T. W. 
Conway in 1884. 


A brief history and the list of charter members of the old Garden 
City Board of Trade were published in the Garden City News, April 
5, 1934. 


The early days of Washara, Lyon county, were recalled by John 
Flynn in the Emporia Weekly Gazette, April 5, 1934. The town was 
founded on the Santa Fé trail in the middle 1860's. 


“Bear Creek Cowboys of 1883 Left Horses in Indian Scare,” and 
“First Known White Man Crossed Stanton in 1850,” were the titles 
of two articles by R. I. Cockrum which appeared in the Johnson 
Pioneer, April 5 and May 3, 1934, respectively. The latter story 
dealt with F. X. Aubrey’s activities in the region now known as 
Stanton county. 
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“Builders of Wichita,” a pageant written by Manly Wade Well- 
man, was presented at the Wichita Forum April 9, 1934. The 
Wichita Eagle and Beacon published special illustrated historical 
sections in their issues of April 8 commemorating the first meeting 
of the city council held in April, 1871, when Wichita was formally 
recognized as a city. 

“Always Ready to Help Railroads,” an article reviewing Hutchin- 
son’s railroad bond elections held during the boom of the middle 
1880’s, was printed in the Hutchinson News, April 11, 1934. 


The history of the Church of Christ at Miltonvale was briefly 
sketched in the Miltonvale Record, April 12, 1934. The church was 
organized April 17, 1884. 


The recent abandonment of ninety-seven miles of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad from Fort Scott to Lomax led George T. Clayton 
and Tom Johnson to review the line’s establishment as the Kansas, 
Nebraska and Dakota railroad in the spring of 1886, in the Fort 
Scott Tribune in its issues of April 13, and May 18, 1934, re- 
spectively. 

A brief history of the Ost community in southeastern Reno county 
was published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, April 15, 1934. 


The First Methodist Episcopal church of McPherson observed 
the sixtieth anniversary of its founding April 15, 1934, with an 
all-day program held at the church. A history of the organization, 
including a list of the early pastors, was published in the McPherson 
Daily Republican, April 16. 


Pratt’s First Methodist Episcopal church observed its fiftieth 
anniversary with a week of special services starting April 15, 1934. 
An eight-page illustrated supplement devoted entirely to the history 
of the church was a feature of the Pratt Daily Tribune, April 17. 
The Pratt Union, of April 19, also published an illustrated history of 
the organization. 


The experiences of George M. Hoffman, Kansas stockman and 
banker, were retold by George G. Green in the Hutchinson Herald 
of April 17, 1934. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” the Johnson Pioneer 
reported in its issue of April 19, 1934. The recent high winds in 
the West have uncovered quantities of Indian relics in Stanton 
and other western Kansas counties. Arrowheads of various sizes, 
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shapes and kinds have been picked up, as well as spearheads, stone 
knives, hammer rocks, and other bric-a-brac peculiar to the once 
rulers of the plains. On a particularly high spot twenty miles 
northwest of Johnson, “fire holes” are reported to be showing. 


A brief history of the Richfield First Presbyterian church was 
published in the Dodge City Daily Globe, April 19, 1934. The 
church was organized November 23, 1886. 


The history of the Emporia city library was sketched in the 
Emporia Gazette, April 19, 1934. The first library association was 
formed in December, 1869. 


An autobiography of Darwin B. Wolcott, Pawnee county pioneer, 
was published in the Larned Chronoscope, April 19, 1934. 


“Historical Sketches of Coffey County,” is the title of a series of 
articles by A. D. Wiseman which appear serially in the Gridley 
Light. The series, which commenced with the issue of April 19, 1934, 
featured the Hampden colony, April 26; record of crimes and 
casualties, May 3; county seat troubles, May 17; location of county 
seat, May 24; early newspapers, May 31; land grant warrant of 
1861, June 7; LeRoy newspaper history, June 21, and defunct towns, 
July 5. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church, northeast of Cheney, 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, April 22, 1934. A history of the 
church was published in the Cheney Sentinel, April 19. 


“Tells Drama of Early-day Railroad Race,” was the title of a 
story by William W. Gear relating a run between two freight trains 
for a rail crossing on the Kansas prairies forty years ago, which was 
printed in the Topeka Daily Capital, April 22, 1934. 


Experiences of Joe Talbott, freighter over the old Medicine Lodge 
trail, were related in the Hutchinson News, April 23, 1934. 


Pioneer life on Elm creek, Lyon county, was recalled by Robert 
Langley of Miller in an interview published in the Emporia Gazette, 
April 24, 1934. Mr. Langley settled on Elm creek in 1857. 

The history of Hoxie was reviewed in a series of articles in the 
Hoxie Sentinel, commencing with its issue of April 26, 1934. Several 
articles were contributed by members of the English department 
of the Sheridan county high school. 


Members of the St. John’s Catholic church of Herington celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their church building, May 2, 1934. 
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Both the Herington Times and Sun published a history of the organi- 
sation by A. J. Farrell, in their issues of April 26, 1934. 


The coming of the automobile to Clay Center was discussed by 
The Times in its issue of April 26, 1934. 


Cheyenne county school history was reviewed by C. E. Curry in 
the “Old Timers’ Column” published in the Bird City Times, April 
26, 1934. Etta Linn, the first superintendent, served from July 5, 
1886, to January, 1889. 


The reminiscences of W. J. Richardson were printed in the 
Eureka Herald, April 26, 1934. Mr. Richardson arrived in Green- 
wood county in the early 1870's. 


Old settlers contributing to the “Pioneer Reminiscences” column 
published weekly in The Barber County Indez, of Medicine Lodge, 
include: William E. Marquand, Mrs. Lizzie Herr Sommer, April 
26, 1934; M. J. Lane, May 3; Carrie C. Shaw, J. D. Mills, May 10; 
George McGuire, L. A. Eby, H. H. McCoy, May 17; M. 8. Justis, 
Mrs. C. E. Thompson, May 24; Sam Smith, I. T. Strickland, May 31; 
Clarence E. Thompson, Rose Hildebrand, June 7; Mrs. H. A. Ted- 
row, R. J. Taliaferro, June 14; Mrs. Harriet Mills, Mrs. Dan H. 
Axtell, Bert Clark, June 21; Ben S. Kauffman, Louis Walton, L. W. 
Moore, July 5, and William Palmer, July 12. 


Washington county’s courthouse history was again reviewed in 
the “Special Court House Dedication Edition” of the Washington 
County Register issued April 27, 1934. The new courthouse was 
dedicated May 4. 


John Brown’s activities in Kansas territory were discussed by 
Eliza Johnston Wiggin, of Otego, in the Topeka State Journal, April 
27, 1934. 


The seventieth anniversary of the founding of the Ottawa First 
Baptist church was observed April 29, 1934. A brief history of the 
organization was published in the Ottawa Herald, April 27. 


Arkansas City in 1870 was described by F. A. Chapin in the 
Arkansas City Daily Traveler, May 2, 1934. 

The Howard Baptist church celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
April 29, 1934. A history of the organization was briefly sketched 
in The Citizen, Howard, May 2. 

Wichita’s livery stable boom was recalled by Andy S. Huff in an 
interview by Victor Murdock which was published in the Wichita 
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(Evening) Eagle in its issue of May 2, 1934. Mr. Huff settled in 
Wichita in 1869. 


“A Tale of Prairie Days,” an article written by Mrs. W. R. Bullen 
describing her experiences in Kansas in 1886, was printed in The 
Kansan, Concordia, May 3, 1934. 


The Waterville Telegraph issued a thirty-six page sixty-fourth 
anniversary edition May 3, 1934. Among the historical articles 
were: “Waterville Incorporated in the Year of 1870,” “Indians 
Massacre Six From Waterville in 1869,” “Musical Development of 
Town Told by S. A. Bryan,” “Julius Rahe Tells of Pioneer Days,” 
“The Telegraph’s First Issue January 1, 1870,” “School Development 
Related by Mrs. Gordon,” and “Early Tales of Blanchville.” His- 
tories of the city’s churches, lodges, clubs, and library, and biograph- 
ical sketches of pioneers were also included in this edition. A four- 
page supplement, which was issued May 10, published letters from 
old settlers and a sketch of Waterville’s school system. 


A history of the school in district No. 90, Marshall county, was 
sketched in the Summerfield Sun, May 3, 1934. 


The forty-second anniversary of the Iola United Brethern church 
was observed May 6, 1934. A brief history of the organization was 
printed in the Iola Daily Register, May 3. 


A twenty-page historical edition was issued by the Tipton Times, 
May 3, 1934. Tipton was established in 1872 as Pittsburg, and was 
named for W. A. Pitt. A few years later the Post Office Department 
asked that the name be changed. Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, now of 
Russell, recently wrote that he remembered how bitterly the settlers 
objected to giving up the name “Pittsburg” for Tipton. Historical 
sketches of St. Boniface Parish, Zion Lutheran church and the 
American Legion and Auxiliary were published as features of the 
edition. 

The pioneer mill on Buffalo creek was recalled by J. H. Swenson in 
an article appearing in The Kansas Optimist, Jamestown, May 3, 
1934. Another story concerning the mill was printed in the May 
24 issue. 

A history of Morganville by Mrs. W. H. Lennard was a feature of 
the thirtieth anniversary edition of The Tribune, Morganville, May 
8, 1934. The city was founded in 1870 by Ebenezer Morgan. 
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Some of the correspondence between Maj. Richard I. Dodge and 
Gov. Thomas A. Osborn regarding the Dodge City Vigilantes of 
1873 was published in the Dodge City Daily Globe, May 5, 1934. 


“Exploring Scenes Rich in Beauty and Big With History in the 
John Brown Country” was the title of a story relating the high 
lights of a trip made by A. B. MacDonald through eastern Kansas, 
printed in the Kansas City Star, May 6, 1934. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of Finney county 
was observed at the Finnup Pioneer day celebration held in Garden 
City May 8, 1934. Special historical features were published in 
both the Garden City News and Daily Telegram preceding the event. 


Manhattan newspaper history was briefly reviewed in the Man- 
hattan Mercury, May 9, 1934. 


A brief history of the Osborne city library was contributed by 
Vera Olds Botkin to the Osborne County Farmer, May 10, 1934. 
The library was first organized in 1889 under the name of the 
Ladies Library Association. 


Garnett as it appeared sixty-six years ago was described by J. W. 
Barndt in The Anderson Countian, Garnett, May 10, 1934. 


The seventy-sixth anniversary of the founding of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal church of Manhattan was observed May 13, 1934. A history 
of the organization was sketched in the Manhattan Mercury, May 
12, and The Morning Chronicle, May 13. 


Origin of the names of several Kansas towns as given in a radio 
address over KFKU by Allen Crafton, of Kansas University, was 
published in the University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, May 15, 1934. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Wilsey was observed 
May 15, 1934. The Wilsey Warbler issued a six-page special his- 
torical souvenir edition on that date, and on May 17 printed the 
names of the old settlers registering at the event. 


The death of William “Billy the Kid” Bonney was discussed in an 
article by Col. Jack Potter, of Tascosa, Tex., in a recent issue of the 
Union County Courier, which was republished in the Dodge City 
Daily Globe, May 16, 1934. 


Morrill history was reviewed in detail in a special twelve-page 
edition of the Morrill Weekly News, issued May 17, 1934. Sketches 
of the railroad, churches, schools and newspapers were included in 
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the history, which was prepared by the senior English class of the 
high school under the supervision of C. R. Van Nice. 


The history of Fowler was reviewed in the Fowler News, May 17, 
1934. Ben F. Cox, Solomon Burkhalter and George Fowler laid out 
the townsite in 1884. 


Names of students who were graduated from the Winona con- 
solidated high school from 1915 to 1933 were printed in the Logan 
County News, Winona, May 17, 1934. 


Biographical sketches of the late Selah B. Farwell and Robert 
R. Hays, Osborne county pioneers, were published in the Osborne 
County Farmer, Osborne, May 17 and June 21, 1934, respectively. 


St. Francis Catholic church of St. Paul celebrated its golden 
jubilee May 16, 1934. A history of the church as prepared by Paul 
M. Ponziglione, 8. J., was printed in the St. Paul Journal, May 17, 
and republished in the Parsons Sun, May 24. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of St. John’s 
Catholic church of Hanover was observed May 15, 1934. Histories 
of the church were printed in the Hanover Herald and Democrat in 
their issues of May 18, 1934. 


A two-column biographical sketch of Charles Jesse “Buffalo” 
Jones entitled “The Last of the Plainsmen,” was contributed by 
E. E. Kelley to the Topeka Daily Capital, May 20, 1934. 


The activities of Jason Lee, and other early Methodist mission- 
aries to Oregon, were discussed by A. B. MacDonald in the Kansas 
City Star, May 20, 1934. 


Special historical articles were published in the Baldwin Ledger 
and The Baker Orange preceding the diamond jubilee celebration 
of Baker University held at Baldwin May 24-28, 1934. A history of 
The Baker Orange, college student publication, was a feature of the 
Orange in its issue of May 21. 


A history of Trinity Episcopal church of Arkansas City was 
sketched in the Arkansas City Tribune, May 24, 1934. The church 
was organized on December 27, 1884. 


Names of Civil War veterans who settled in Pawnee county were 
published in the Larned Chronoscope, May 24, 1934. 


A history of the Ottawa Campus, student publication of Ottawa 
University, was printed in its fiftieth anniversary edition issued 
May 24, 1934. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the Wathena Christ Lutheran church 
was celebrated June 3, 1934. A history of the organization by Rev. 
H. C. Lubeck was sketched in the Wathena Times, May 25. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Garden City First Christian church 
was observed May 27, 1934. Brief histories of the organization were 
published in the Garden City Daily Telegram and News on May 24. 


A history of Wright Park, Dodge City, was written by Dr. O. H. 
Simpson for the Dodge City Daily Globe, May 29, 1934. 


A letter from A. B. Ostrander, former contest clerk in the Inde- 
pendence land office, was published in the South Kansas Tribune, 
Independence, May 30, 1934. Mr. Ostrander briefly related some 
of the difficulties a few of the settlers had in getting title to their 
lands. 


The story of the Kidder massacre in 1867 was retold by A. H. 
Stewart in The Sherman County Herald, Goodland, May 31, 1934. 


Clay county post offices in 1881 were named in The Times, Clay 
Center, May 31, 1934. 


The organization of George Graham Post No. 60 of the Grand 
Army of the Republic on August 3, 1882, was reviewed in The 
Courier-Tribune, of Seneca, in its issue of May 31, 1934. 


“On the Last Frontier,” by Charles Adam Jones, a cattleman’s 
story of ranch life in the Southwest, was published in T'he Atlantic, 
Boston, Mass., in the June, 1934, issue. Mr. Jones related his ex- 
periences while assisting in transporting several carloads of cattle 
across Kansas to Great Bend and driving them from Great Bend to 
Las Animas, Colo. 


A narrative of the Cherokee outlet country entitled “A True 
Story of Frontier Life—The Killing of Johnnie Potts,” was written 
by Harry Woods for the eighth annual homecoming edition of the 
Hazelton Herald, issued June 1, 1934. 


An interview with Rev. A. M. Weikman of Wichita, pioneer 
Catholic priest who conducted services in Marysville in the 1870's, 
was published in the Marshall County News, Marysville, June 1, 
1934. 


The history of Dodge City as a military center was sketched in 
the Dodge City Daily Globe, June 2, 1934. 








Kansas Historical Notes 


The names of Moses Milton Beck, for more than fifty years 
editor of the Holton Recorder, and William Elmer Blackburn, of the 
Anthony Republican and Herington Sun, were added recently to the 
“Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame.” Portraits of these men will be 
added to those of their eight predecessors on the classroom walls 
of the department of journalism at the University of Kansas. The 
“Kansas Newspaper Hall of Fame” was established four years ago 
by the University of Kansas. The names of editors selected pre- 
vious to this year’s announcement were: Sol Miller, The Kansas 
Chief, Troy; Maj. J. K. Hudson, The Kansas Farmer, Topeka, and 
the Topeka Daily Capital; Marsh M. Murdock, Osage County 
Chronicle, Burlingame, and Wichita Eagle; D. R. Anthony, Leaven- 
worth Daily Conservative and Leavenworth Times; Noble L. 
Prentis, Topeka Daily Record, Junction City Union and Kansas 
City Star; D. W. Wilder, Fort Scott Monitor and Hiawatha World; 
Edward Wallis Hoch, Marion Record; and John A. Martin, tenth 
governor of the state of Kansas and editor of the Atchison 
Champion. 

A tour to several Dickinson county points of historic interest was 
made by the members of the Dickinson County Historical Society 
after a luncheon meeting held at Lyona, June 12, 1934. 


The Riley County Historical Society observed its twentieth anni- 
versary with a picnic supper and program held June 15, 1934. 
Kirke Mechem of the State Historical Society and Mrs. Eusebia 
Irish were the speakers. 
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